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*'^e Reports of the Agricnltaral Commissioners are ably summariz 
in ICr. Eebbers book. After tbe flood of literature called forth by rece 
eTents, it still contains the best general sorvey, in a small compass, whi 
has yet appeared." — Edinburgh Review^ 1875. 



"An excellent little book." — Mb. Glare Sewell Kead, Journal 
the Royal AgrictUiv/ral Society, April, 1887. 
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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



After an interval of six years, it is only to 
be expected that some slight changes should 
have occurred in the position of the labourer, 
considering the transitional period through 
which he is now passing. His wages, perhaps, 
may have sunk a little below the point at 
which they stood in 1887, but if so, the 
difference is very slight. In all other material 
respects I believe the condition of the whole 
class to be as faithfully reflected in the follow- 
ing pages as when they were first written. 

T. E. K. 

March 28, 1893. 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 



■♦♦■ 



This little -book is intended chiefly for that class of 
readers who> while they take a considerable interest in 
the subject which it deals with, have no opportunities 
of obtaining access to original sources of information, 
and but little leisure to wade through bulky Blue 
Books, even if they had. The earlier chapters are con- 
fined more exclusively than the later within the area of 
the Reports* on which the work is primarily based. 
But into all alike I have allowed myself, in the course 
of reconstruction, to import whatever fresh matter ap- 
peared suitable for the purpose. Some subjects I have 
investigated independently for myself; and for a great 
part of the last four chapters I am scarcely, if at all, 
indebted to the B.eports of the Commissioners. I have, 
however, consulted the works of various other writers who 
have recently devoted much time and thought to the 
condition of agriculture, both in this country and abroad. 

* Beport of Her Majesty's Commissioners appointed to enquire into 
the Employment of Women and Children in Agricolture, 1867. Beport 
of the Enclosure Commission, 1869. 
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Some degree of dryness is almost inseparable from 
the subjects of the first two chapters ; and the chapter 
on Education, having been written before the introduc- 
tion of the present Bill, will naturally have lost some 
of its interest. But, on the whole, I venture to hope 
that the book may prove acceptable to the public, and 
perhaps encourage others to condense in a popular form 
some of those stores of information which are periodi- 
cally entombed in the Beports of Commissioners and 
Committees. 

T. £. !K. 

1870. 
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WiTHiN the last seventeen years so many things have 
happened affecting the condition of the agricultural 
labourer that a volume written as long ago as 1870 
might naturally be expected to contain little that was 
either useful or interesting. Life, however, even at 
the latter end of the nineteenth century, moves slowly 
in an English village ; and, " though much is taken, 
much remains " of the old habits and customs with 
which I was familiar in my youth. The Education 
Act of 1870, the agricultural Union, the agricultural 
depression, the gradual but steady decline in the num- 
bers of the peasantry, two Agricultural Holdings Acts, 
the prominence assumed among the questions of the 
day by the demand for allotments and small holdings, 
and the attention bestowed upon them by some of the 
leading landowners of the country ; last, but not least, 
the extension of the county franchise, and the endow- 
ment of the labourers with the consciousness of poli- 
tical power, have effected a change in the moral tone 
of the English peasantry, while other circumstances 
have added greatly to their material comfort. Yet in 
much that concerns them very closely the Beports of 
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the Duke of Richmond's Commissioners (1879-1881) 
do but echo the words of the Commission of 1867 
**For inquiring into the employment of women and 
children in agriculture/ ' and the information supplied 
to myself by my own correspondents in 1887 is in many 
respects an echo of both. Chapters II., III., IV., V., 
and IX. are entirely new, and Chapters VII. and VIII* 
nearly so. But other portions of the work I have re- 
tained as originally printed; and it has been my object 
throughout so to arrange my materials as to enable the 
reader to compare the condition of the labourer and the 
state of public opinion concerning him as they stood at 
the three different periods referred to in the book — 
1870, 1880, and 1887. It will be seen that the ex- 
perience of seventeen years confirms most of the 
opinions which I advanced in 1870, and that on numer- 
ous questions of which I then wrote with some degree 
of hesitation, I have now felt justified in writing with 
much greater certainty and decision. 

It will be found, I think, that in point of wages, 
food, and work, he is decidedly better off than he was 
when I first took up his cause. His circumstances 
have fluctuated very greatly during the interval on 
which we are npw looking back, and comparing the end 
with the beginning, the balance of advantage is not 
always on his side. But it is generally. Wages, 
which rose with the agricultural Union, and fell again 
with the agricultural depression, have no more than 
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gone back to the point at which they originally stood, 
even if they have done that, while, on the other hand, 
the purchasing power of money has increased within 
the same period by something like 30 per cent. The 
agricultural labourer, therefore, has been no suflferer 
by the agricultural distress of the last ten years. It 
has not really fallen upon him. His condition^ instead 
of being worse than it was before, is better ; and when 
we look round on the predicament of the farmers and 
gentry whom it has sunk so low, and thei;i on the for- 
tunes of the agricultural labourer, which are above par, 
we shall be justified in concluding that the employers 
at all events have done their best, and that they are at 
present paying the very highest wages they can pos- 
sibly afford to give. 

Had it not been for the unfortunate cloud which 
settled down upon our great rural industry, some ten or 
eleven years ago, a different prospect might still have 
been before us. I said in 1870 that the source from 
which the ultimate improvement of the agricultural 
labourer was to be looked for was a permanent and sub- 
stantial rise in wages, which the then prosperity of the 
agricultural class seemed to render not improbable. I 
had even allowed myself to hope that the day might 
not be far distant when the average weekly wage of an 
ordinary day labourer might be as high as a pound a 
week. To any such hope as that we must be prepared, 
I fear, to say farewell ; and the bulk of the new matter 
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imported into this volume \^ill be found to relate to 
other theories and experiments which are in fashion at 
the present moment ; though whether they will answer 
all the expectations that are based on them is perhaps 
a doubtful question. 

It will be seen that for the tables of wages and 
perquisites added to the second edition, I have gone to 
what maybe considered representative counties, herein 
following the example of the Poor Law Commissioners 
of 1834 (Supplement 1, p. 2), who, to illustrate the 
condition of the labourers, took the answers which they 
had received from seven representative comities, than 
which they thought " a fairer average of the whole 
country " could not be taken. I hope my own selec- 
tions will be accepted as an equally fair one, and at all 
events the information contained in it has the merit 
of being completely fresh. 

In conclusion, I will only express my thanks to those 
friends who have so kindly assisted me in obtaining the 
information I required : Earl Stanhope, Mr. E. Stan- 
hope, Sir Mathew White Kidley, Mr. Clare Sewell Bead, 
Mr. Albert Pell, and, above all, Major Craigie, Secretary 
to the Central Chamber of Agriculture, without whose 
valuable advice and opportune suggestions I should 
hardly have succeeded in bringing out the present 
volume. 

T. E. KEBBEL. 
May 13, 1887. 
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CHAPTER I. 

FOOD AND WAGES. 

1867-1870. 



The Commissioners appointed in 1867 to inquire into 
" the employment of children, young persons, and 
women in agriculture" have now completed their 
Report. This Commission, though ostensibly issued 
for the purpose described upon the title-page, is, in 
fact, nothing less than an inquiry into the whole con- 
dition of the agricultural peasantry. It was found, of 
course, that before offer ing any opinion upon tbfl p.m- 
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Introduction, p. xvi.-Among the names of ^^^^^^^J^^"^ [ *°! 
indebted for information the name of Lord Stanley of Alderley shonlc 

be included. 

Page 99. line 8.-For "is now" read '* was when the B^port wa 
published." 
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imported into this volume \i^ill be found to relate to 
other theories and experiments which are in fashion at 
the present moment ; though whether they will answer 
all the expectations that are based on them is perhaps 
a doubtful question. 

It will be seen that for the tables of wages and 
perquisites added to the second edition, I have gone to 
what may be considered representative counties, herein 
following the example of the Poor Law Commissioners 
of 1834 (Supplement 1, p. 2), who, to illustrate the 
condition of the labourers, took the answers which they 
had received from seven representative couilties, than 
which they thought " a fairer average of the whole 
country " could not be taken. I hope my own selec- 
tions will be accepted as an equally fair one, and at all 
events the information contained in it has the merit 
of being completely fresh. 

In conclusion, I will only express my thanks to those 
fm'ATi/iaixfbnbflYft ^^ kindly assisted me in obtaining the 
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CHAPTER I. 

FOOD AND WAGES. 

1867-1870. 
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The Commissioners appointed in 1867 to inquire into 
** the employment of children, young persons, and 
women in agriculture" have now completed their 
Keport. This Commission, though ostensibly issued 
for the purpose described upon the title-page, is, in 
fact, nothing less than an inquiry into the whole con- 
dition of the agricultural peasantry. It was found, of 
course, that before offering any opinion upon the em- 
ployment of women, children, and young persons in 
field labour it was necessary to ascertain to what 
causes their employment was assignable, and to con- 
sider with great care how far it was desirable to abolish 
it altogether, or only to curtail and place it under 
certain restrictions. It was clear that to arrive at any 
satisfactory solution of these questions the whole sys- 
tem of agricultural labour would have to be reviewed in 
detail. Wages, allotment grounds, cottage accommo- 
dation, the size of farms, the nature of the work 
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required, and the influence of local manufuctures 
upon the position of the peasant, all have a direct 
bearing upon juvenile and female labour; and we 
find, accordingly, that the Commissioners have insti- 
tuted searching inquiries into most of them. The 
result of those inquiries forms the staple material of 
the earlier of these Essays. [As the gang system 
which was one of the great blots on our agricultural 
industry twenty years ago is now practically at an end, 
I may proceed at once to the question of food and 
wages, leaving out the chapter which treated of agri- 
cultural gangs. — 1887.] 

In point of physical well-being the Northumbrian 
peasantry seem to bear away the palm from all the 
rest. It is diflScult to believe, however, that some- 
thing of this superiority is not due to the race, since 
their actual food and wages do not seem suflBciently 
removed from those of more Southerly districts to 
account for the whole difiference. Still, in their system 
of hiring, they possess this advantage* over agricul- 
tural labourers in general, being hired by the year, 
and certain of payment during the whole year, both in 
health and sickness. This arrangement, however, is 
peculiar to North Northumberland. The other pecu- 
liarity of the system is that they are here chiefly paid in 
kind. The labourer receives a cottage, keep for a cow 
and a pig, so much potato ground, and a fixed allow- 
ance of wheat, barley, oats, and peas. His coals are 
drawn for him, and he receives besides £5 or JE6 in 
cash. It is computed that the whole value of his re- 
ceipts represents about 14s. 6d. a week.f But, in 

* Cf. Cap. X. 

+ According to Tables pp. 21-2, they are much higher now— 1887. 
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addition to this, he has the earnings of his children 
and unmarried daughters, at an average rate of lOrf. a 
day for one, and \%, %d, a day for the other, so that on 
the whole the general rate of incomes may he taken to 
he a pound a week.* According to Mr. Henley's 
Report, the dietary of a Northumbrian peasant would 
make a poor man's mouth water in many other parts 
of England, though we are hound to add that in many 
he would turn up his nose at it. That, indeed, which 
is stated by Mr. Henley to be by far the more in- 
vigorating diet of the two which are in use in North- 
umberland would furnish a very undesirable banquet 
in the eyes of a Leicestershire or Northamptonshire 
ploughman : porridge, barley cakes, brown bread, milk, 
cheese, butter, and bacon. Oddly enough, there seems 
an irresistible amount of evidence to show that where 
this diet has been superseded by tea, coffee, and 
butcher's meat there is a marked deterioration in the 
physical energies of the people. The midland counties 
man's ideal of a dinner, '' a piece of beef as big as a 
brick,"f is evidently the growth of a grazing country 
unacquainted with the virtue of oatmeal. But, never- 
theless, this same ideal is beginning to permeate the 
dales and make itself manifest, as aforesaid, in de- 
generated thews and sinews. The abundance of fuel 
enables every cottager to keep a glorious fire burning, 
and, what is most important to health, he always has 
a hot dinner. There are certain drawbacks to the 
system of payment in kind, which are these : — The 

* A higher class of servants, ploughmen, shepherds, &c., get a good 
deal more, 
t Very seldom realized at this date. 
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labourer is, to some extent, at the mercy of his em- 
ployer ; in a bad season he may get bad wheat and bad 
potatoes ; he has little ready money for clothes and 
other necessaries, so that he is often driven to sell his 
allowances, doubtless at considerable disadvantage ; 
and he is obliged to take any cottage that is offered to 
him, however miserable it may be. 

Payment in kind seems to operate very differently in 
different parts of England. In the Northern Counties 
it appears to suit the habits of the people, and, in the 
opinion both of the farmers and the Commissioners, to 
produce more good than harm. In the west and south- 
west, on the contrary, it is generally considered to work 
badly.* One reason for this distinction is, that whereas 
in the Northern Counties the system extends to articles 
of food in general, in the south it is limited to drink. 
And one evil of the last-mentioned practice is most 
glaring ; and that is, that wherever it prevails it is 
generally compulsory, f that is to say, it is Farmer A or 
Farmer B's custom to pay so much to his labourers in 
cash and so much in beer or cider. The labourer has 
no option. He may be a teetotaller, and want no 
cider ; or an abstemious man, and not want so much ; 
but he can't get money instead of it. This is a crying 
grievance, which we trust, however, is gradually ceasing 
to exist without legislative interference. The effects of 
this system on the morality of the population are both 
good and bad. It may implant a taste for drink where 
none existed before. On the other hand, the man 
having had all he wants during his work is less likely 
to go out to the public-house when he returns home. 
From an economical point of view the preponderance of 

* But see page 54. f Not now — 1887. 
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opinion seems to be decidedly against it. The proportion 
. of wages absorbed by the allowance of drink is too large, 
and deducts too much from the general household fund. 
Many farmers, however, object to the whole system 
upon principle, and not merely as regards the particu- 
lar item of liquor. ** If paid altogether in money," 
says one of the correspondents I have already quoted, 
"a saving, careful man and his wife can, without 
doubt, dp more with it than they can with mixed 
wages." Of course, he adds, there may be here and, 
there a careless couple, *' who, the more money they 
have, the worse muddle they get into.*' But this is 
not confined to any rank in life. 

Before quitting the subject of wages we may notice 
one vicious custom of which there cannot well be two 
opinions. We mean the system of payment at long 
intervals, and often irregularly. Even a large income 
is less useful when received in such a manner. From 
the labourer's income it deducts a heavy percentage. 
It drives him into debt; debt keeps him under the 
thumb of the village shopkeeper ; and any attempt at 
a more economical disposition of his earnings is made 
impossible. 

Upon the whole, the average rate of wages through- 
out the counties visited by the .Commissioners seems 
to vary from about 15«. to lis. These, in each case, 
are supplemented by the earnings of the women and 
children ; for where these last do not work in the field 
they work at some in-door employment. The average 
weekly cash earnings of an average English labourer 
and his family may be set down probably at 18a. a 
week, exclusive of " allowances," and, if harvest money 
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is added, at £X ; but when the wife works at the 
stocking-frame and the younger children at ** seam- 
ing/' it is probably, one year with another, a good deal 
more. A clergyman near Doncaster says it is the rule, 
and not the exception, for a labourer to leave at his 
death from £50 to £150. In Wiltshire they reckon 
that a man in regular employment makes his 12^. a 
week on the average. Mr. Norman, indeed, treats this 
merely as a farmer's statement ; but the present writer 
has received the same assurance from labourers who 
had certainly no interest in exaggerating the rate of 
wages. The peasantry, however, do not seem to be so 
well fed or clothed as in the Northern and Midland 
Counties. We have seen how they live in Northum- 
berland. Mr. Stanhope says that a Lincolnshire 
labourer has meat three times a. day, and a Leicester- 
shire labourer once.* We rather doubt both these 
statements, unless by meat is meant bacon. But, 
after all deductions are made, we still have a much 
more satisfactory scale of diet than where meat once a 
month is a good deal nearer the mark than meat once 
a day. In Dorsetshire, vegetables flavoured with bacon 
fat, or bread and cheese ; in Somersetshire, bread and 
butter, or bread dipped in cider ; in Cheshire, potatoes, 
or gruel thickened with treacle, were found to be the 
commonest articles of food. In Staffordshire, Mr. 
Stanhope found a village where even bacon was un- 
known. But what the poor feel most is the dearness 
of milk, and, of course, where milk is dear, cheese and 
butter are the same ; and at St. Giles's, in Dorsetshire, 
'* a parish cow " has been established, by the advice of 

* This was certainly not true in 1867, thougb it is now — 1887. 
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Lord Shaftesbury, to supply the cottagers with milk. 
But even in "Wiltshire and Dorsetshire the poor have 
money in the savings-banks, and if they choose to 
deny themselves in point of diet, it is rather to their 
credit than otherwise. 

One thing, indeed, seems beyond dispute — ^that a 
steady labourer with three or four boys, between the 
age of leaving school and going to service, may earn 
upon the whole a yearly income which ought to place 
him not only far above want, but in a condition of 
affluence. In support of this assertion, which many 
of our readers will doubtless receive with incredulity, 
we subjoin evidence extracted direct from the Report, 
and also some that we have obtained from private 
sources. The first is a table of earnings supplied to 
Mr. Norman by a farmer near Market Harborough ; 
and this is not the highest rate upon his farm. 

Head of Family, John Lbe, about 48 years of age. 



£ s. d. 



Father's Earnings. 








£ «. 


d. 


46 weeks at 12«. 


27 12 





4 weeks, harvest •** 


6 





2 weeks, hay 


1 15 





Extra 10 weeks' piecework 


3 





„ 20 days* threshing and chaff cutting by 






Sbeaiu, ... ••* •*. ••. ..• 


10 





Mannino Lbb, eldest son, 19 


years. 




62 weeks at 10». 


26 





Extra for harvest 


4 





} , nay ••• ••• ••, .., ,,, 


9 





„ piecework, 10 weeks 


1 





„ overtime 


6 






38 17 



31 14 
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£ «. 


d. 




Bronght forward 


• • • 


70 11 







Tom Lsb, second son, 16 years. 








52 weeks at Ss.... 


... ... ... ... Ayj JLO 









Extra for harvest 


... ••• ... ... X w 









tt hay ... 


... ... ... ... V V 









„ overtime 


... ... ... .«• V v 





22 10 







Zoi^ Lbe, third son, 14 years. 




V 


52 weeks at 4s.... 


••• ••• ••• •«• *•• 


• • • 


10 8 






Total earnings of family £103 9 

My waggoner and his two sons, engaged with horses, earn more ; 
shepherd and two sons, ditto ; and another ordinary labourer nearly £90. 

The following table was furnished to the present 
writer by a farmer in Hampshire, on the borders of 
"Wiltshire, a district not hitherto associated with the 
most favourable ideas of the condition of the agricul- 
tural labourer : — 

Michaelmas 1866 to 1867. 
Mao, 3 weeks at lis. 

,, ZO ,, \.Jt9t ... 

,, *to ,, loS. ... 

1st boy, 3 weeks at 5s. 6d. ... 

„ 49 „ 6s. 

2nd boy, 62 „ 4s. 
3rd „ 29 „ 2s. 6d. ... 

,, ,, £o ,, uS. ... 

4th „ 35 „ 2s. 6d ... 
Wife at Harvest Work 
Money instead of beer, for all 
House and garden free, worth 

Wood or Coal 

\d. each for all lambs weaced 
Man, Michaelmas money ... 
Ist boy, „ 

2nd „ „ 

3rd 



If If 



£ s. 


d. 


1 13 





15 12 





14 19 





16 


6 


14 14 





10 8 





3 12 


6 


3 9 





4 7 


6 


2 3 


4J 


1 5 


14 


4 





1 4 





1 7 





4 





2 





" 16 





10 





£86 17 
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Michaelmas 1867 to 1868. 



Man, 52 weeks at 13s. 


1st boy, 52 „ 


7«. 


2nd „ „ 


4*. 


3rd M t, 


3«. 


4th „ 43 „ 


2s. 6(2. 


Money instead of beer, for 


House 


• • 


Wood or coal... 


• • • 


\d, each for lambs weaned 


Man, Michaelmas 


money 


Ist boy „ 




2nd „ „ 




3rd „ „ 





all 



£ 8. 


d. 


... 83 16 





... 18 4 





... 10 8 





... 7 16 





.. 5 9 


2 


... 1 8 


5 


... 4 





... 1 4 





... 1 6 


6 


... 4 





... 2 





... 1 5 





... 1 






£91 17 1 



The man here was shepherd, and therefore making 
rather more than the ordinary day labourer, who, with 
an equal number of children in employ, would get 
probably between £70 and £80 a year. But it is not 
easy to calculate how much these last may earn by 
piece-work. The same gentleman says : — 

'^ I think there can be no doubt but that agricul- 
tural labourers and country mechanics are in much 
better circumstances than they were twenty or twenty- 
five years ago in every way : better wages, better 
dwellings, better food and clothing, and more comforts. 
The bricklayers and carpenters had then about 15^. a 
week, now from 18^. to 2l5., and upwards." 

Yet it is curious that in the subjoined table of 
weekly wages in this part of England, there seems to 
have been no rise during the last quarter of a cen- 
' tury to account for this improvement. 
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** This statement," says the writer, ** only relates to 
weekly wages, and not to piece-work at all; but I 
think that the average for the year would be about 4$. 
or 4«. 6d. a week above the weekly wages." "' 

A communication I have received from Suffolk is 
to the same effect. 

" You will, I know, excuse my not writing before, 
as I have been very busy. I shall give the account of ^ 
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wages year by year without including the com or hay 
harvest. 

CoBN Laws Rspbalbd, 1849. 

Ayerage of wages in 1846 11«. per week. 

1847 108. 

1848 108. 

1850 98. 

1851 88. 6<i. 

1852 98. 

1853 108. 
1869 ll8. 

Now, 1870, only lOi. per week. 

" N.B. — The wages in this, the eastern part of Suf- 
folk, rise or fall according to the price of wheat, and 
now we have an abundant supply of labour. In 1848 
and 1849 the harvest wages were £4 10«. per month ; 
and in 1869 last I gave eight men i!50 for a month 
and three days. During the hay harvest the men 
would get 3«. per day for cutting grass or clover. In 
the corn harvest the men have five pints of ale and an 
unlimited supply of table-beer per day. In the hay 
harvest, three pints and table-beer as above." 

From Leicestershire* the following note has been 
sent me by an old friend : — 

"March 4, 1870. 

" To the best of my recollection, labourers* wages 
did not fall after the repeal of the Corn Laws. "Wages 
are now higher than they were at that time : at the 
present time, the wages of a good labourer, fit to send 
to any work upon a farm, are at least 12^. per week^ 

* Throagh the greater part of this county the women and children 
earn a great deal bj the stocking mannfacture. 
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with ale ; lower class of men, only fit for rough work, 
are having 12s. without beer. In fact, you can't get 
an able-bodied man under 2s. a day. For ten weeks 
in harvest time, for the last year or two, good men 
have had 15s. per week, with lots of beer, or 18s. or 
19s. per week without beer, except on carrying days, 
when they usually expect some drink. Extra hands 
during harvest time want 2s. 6cZ. per day and some 
beer. To \h.Q best of my belief, this information is 
correct as far as this neighbourhood is concerned." 

But, from the present writer's own recollection, he 
would be disposed to doubt whether the rise here re- 
ferred to can exceed a shilling a week at the outside. 

It is remarkable that the farmers complain, in many 
places, that they cannot get the same amount of work 
out of their men as their fathers used to get ;* and they 
add that they must have machinery to compensate for 
the falling off in human thews and sinews. If this 
complaint be only one other note of the regular agri- 
cultural growl, we may dismiss it from consideration ; 
but if there be any element of truth in it, the asser- 
tion becomes extremely interesting ; for to what does it 
point ? It must point to one of two things : either 
that the labourer will not work as he used, or that he 
cannot. But that sudden rebellion against toil — that 
determination not to " slave to death," which is at the 
bottom of the " won't " — is generally found only in 
men whose hearts have waxed fat with plenty, and not 
in men situated as many of our peasantry are.f We 
cannot imagine, then, that the inferiority complained 

* Cf. Cap. iy., pp. 63-65. t Ste p. 15. 
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of is the wilful and deliberate doing of the workmen 
themselves in the majority of our rural districts, 
though it may be so in some. If, then, we fall back 
upon the other alternative, and suppose that their 
strength is really less, how are we to account for that ? 
That the present generation of English peasantry are 
worse off than the last — that they get, that is, smaller 
supplies of nourishing food, less warmth, and worse 
clothing — is a proposition abundantly refuted by the 
evidence above given. For the last two or three years 
meat has been extremely dear, but the dearness has 
not lasted long enough to have permanently afifected 
any large class of the community, while at the same 
time it has been to a large extent neutralised by the 
cheapness of other articles of food. Many people 
think that the quantity of tea which they now drink is 
hurtful to them. And they certainly do get a very 
inferior quality of beer to what they could obtain for- 
merly. Others throw the blame upon allotments. On 
the whole, however, we are disposed to doubt the fact, 
or to consider it, at all events, a specimen of agricul- 
tural exaggeration. That there was a time when the 
peasantry were better off we do believe. That, how- 
ever, was not the time of our fathers, nor scarcely of 
our grandfathers. If the condition of the labourer has 
declined during the last hundred years, it has risen 
during the last fifty. Before the American war it was 
better than it is at present. About the beginning of 
the French war it was much the same. After the 
peace it was a great deal worse.* When we are told, 

* On the condition of the labonrers betvreen 1790 and 1820 a good 
deal of light -is thrown bj Crabbe's Poems. 
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as the present writer has been told, that no traditions 
still survive among the poor of a time when they were 
better off, the only explanation of it is, that material 
prosperity is not one of those things which affect the 
imagination. At the accession of George III. meat 
was 3^d. a pound, cheese the same, butter 6d., wheat 
under 30«. a quarter, cottage rent from 205. to 25^., 
and the cottager had his share of the common for cow, 
pig, poultry, and fuel. In 1792 the commons had 
mostly disappeared; meat was 6d. a pound, butter 9ci., 
wheat 40s. a quarter, and rent about £,\ 15s. per 
annum. In the former period the labourer had, on an 
average, 7s. a week, and 10s. a week at harvest. In 
the latter he had, on an average, 8s. a week, and 18s. 
a week in harvest. Thus, while the increase in the 
cost of living was more than one-third, the increase in 
weekly wages was only one-eighth ; and the supple- 
mental source of income afforded by the commons had 
been cut off. On the whole it seems certain that up 
to the last quarter of the eighteenth century the con- 
dition of the labourer was generally rather better, and 
never at all worse, than it has been since. There has 
been, however, an intermediate period during which it 
reached its nadir of degradation, and 'to the other side 
of that dismal swamp rural tradition is not able to 
pierce. The improvement during the last thirty years 
has been marked and rapid, and we can hardly, there- 
fore, attribute the alleged inferiority of the present 
generation to any physical declension. Two Scotch 
labourers, it is said, are worth three English, because 
they are better fed and better taught. (Kep. I., 
p. 160.) But the English peasant of to-day is better 
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fed and better taught than his father was. Why, 
therefore, this degeneracy ? 

[Unhappily there is no mystery about the matter 
now. The heart of the agricultural labourer Aa« 
" waxed fat with plenty " ; and the inferiority of his 
work is only part of the rebellion against his general 
position which the last few years have witnessed. — 
T. E. K., 1887.] 
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CHAPTER II. 

WAGES — continued. 

1887. 

ScABCELT had this yolume been issued from the Press 
in 1870 than agricultural wages began to rise ; and 
though they fell again with the agricultural depression 
which soon afterwards set in, they have not yet in every 
part of England receded to their original level. In 
the north of England the rise was due to the com- 
petition of rival industries, little being known of 
Mr. Arch higher up than Lincolnshire. But in the 
southern and eastern counties the Agricultural Union, 
which flourished from 1872 to 1874, achieved a certain 
measure of success, as the farmers themselves are per- 
fectly willing to admit. Even so far off as Hampshire 
the influence of Mr. Arch was felt. In the Eastern 
Counties they all agree that his exertions on behalf of 
his fellow-labourers were not altogether barren; and 
yet it seems to be in the Eastern Counties that the 
advance of 1873—4 has been less generally maintained 
than elsewhere. Two correspondents from Essex both 
say that wages have now fallen back to where they 
stood in 1870, if not to a still lower point. Mr. 
Claro Sewell Read tells me that, in Norfolk, wages 
which rose with the Union from 12s. a week to 15s., 
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have now fallen again to IO5. in the winter, lower than 
they have been since 1851. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, I think it will be found that wages are still a 
shilling or sixpence in excess of what they were before 
the strike ; while I had better, perhaps, warn my readers 
in advance that of the general progress of the agricul- 
tural labourer during the last seventeen years the 
evidence afforded by the rate of wages alone is a wholly 
insufficient test. 

I will now take the table of agricultural wages drawn 
up by Mr. Druce from the Reports of the Duke of 
Richmond's Assistant Commissioners in 1880, which 
he places alongside of another one compiled from various 
sources, representing the rate of wages in 1870—1, 
which I have examined in the previous chapter. My 
own calculation in the first Edition, like Mr. Druce' s 
later one, is founded exclusively on the Reports of the 
Commissioners, those, that is, of 1867—8, and accord- 
ing to these the average rate of weekly wages through- 
out the counties visited by the Commissioners, seems, 
as I have just stated, to have varied from lis. to 15s. 
a week.* 



* 



See p. 5. 
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RATE OF MONEY WAGES OF ORDINART 
AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS IN" THE YEARS 
1870-71 AND 1880-81. 



Name of County. 


1870-71. 
Per Week. 


1880-81. Per Week. 


Beds 


• • « 


10/- toll/- 


12/. to 13/. 


Berks 


• • • 


10/- 


11/- „ 13/- 


Backs 




11/- ,, 13/- 


n3/.„ 14/. winter 
\14/.,, 15/. summer 
H/- » 15/- 


Cambs 




10/- „ 12/. 


Chester 




12/. „ 16/- 


No general return 


Cornwall 




11/- 


14/. to 15/- 


Cumberland 




16/- or 9/- 


18/- 


Derby 




14/- 


15/- „ 18/- 


Devon 




8/6 to 12/- 


11/. „ 15/. 


Dorset 


• •• 


8/6 „ 11/6 


10/- „ 12/. 


Durham 




15/- „ 17/. 


17/6 „ 18/. 


Essex 




10/. „ 12/- 


12/. „ 13/. 


Gloster 




9/6 „ 12/. 


12/. „ 15/. 


Hants 




10/- „ 11/- 


11/- „ 13/. 


Hereford 




9/- ., 10/- 


12/. „ 14/. 


Herts 




10/9 „ 11/3 


12/. „ 15/. 


Hunts 


••• 


11/- 


12/. 


Kent (extra-Metropolitan) 


13/. „ 16/- 


15/- „ 18/- 


Lancaster 


• - 


16/. or 7/. 


17/- „ 18/- 


Leicester 




12/. tol4/- 


ril/- „ 12/. ordinary districts 
\l4/-,, 15/- ironstone ,, 


Lincoln 




13/6 


13/6 „ 15/- 


Middlesex 




No return 


15/- „ 16/- 


Monmouth 




11/. to 16/6 


1 ' 

12/- 


Norfolk 




10/. 


12/- „ 13/. 


North ants 




11/. to 12/- 


13/- „ 14/- 


Northumberland . . . 




15/. „ 18/. 


15/- „ 18/. 


Notts 




12/- „ 14/- 


/'13/-,, 15/- ordinary 

\ ] S/- „ 20/- colliery district 


Oxon 




10/. „ 13/- 


11/- „ 15/6 


Rutland 




12/- 


No return 


•Salop 




10/. „ 12/- 


12/. to 14/. 


Somerset 




10/- „ 11/- 


11/- „ 15/. 


Stafford 




13/- 


12/- „ 15/. 


Suffolk 




10/- „ 12/. 


12/- „ 13/- 


Surrey (extra- Metropoln.) 


13/. „ 14/. 


14/- „ 16/. 


Sussex 


• • » 


11/- „ 13/- 


12/. „ 15/. 
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Rate of Monet Wages — continued. 



Name of County. 


1870-71. 
Per Week. 


1880-81. Per Week. 


Warwick 

Westmoreland 

WilU 

Worcester 

York, E.R 

If N.xv. ... 

„ W.R 


11/- to 12/. 
14/- „ 17/. 

9/6 „ 11/. 
10/- „ 12/- 

No return 
12/- „ 15/. 
13/6 „ 17/. 


12/- to 16/- 

18/- 

11/. „ 18/. 

18/6 

16/. 

16/- „ 17/- 
16/. „ 18/. 



" So far as possible," says Mr. Druce, " I have 
taken the ordinary money wages only, and have not 
added anything for harvest-money, for the value of 
cottage or garden, or allotment, or for beer or other 
allowances, which, or some of which, must be added 
to the ordinary money wages if we wish to arrive at 
the actual payment that the agricultural labourer re- 
ceives for the work that he does." In the previous 
chapter the reader will find these items accounted for ; 
and in considering the state of wages at the present 
moment I shall revert to them. Meantime "the 
table shows that the agricultural labourer in every or 
nearly every county in England received higher money 
wages in 1881 than he did in 1871." For my own 
particular purpose general results are all that is neces- 
sary. Mr. Druce puts us on our guard against pos- 
sible inaccuracies in some of his returns. But they 
cannot be of any great importance. The figures tally 
with all that I can learn from private sources, and 
from men, too, who have worked as day labourers 
themselves. I claim, therefore, for the figures that 

c 2 
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appear in this volume a moral and essential accuracy 
on which we may safely rely for the purpose of an 
inquiry like the present. 

I have carefully gone through the Eeports of the 
Assistant Commissioners on the Duke of Kichmond's 
Commission, 1880, which contain a great deal of 
valuable information independently of wages. For 
the present it is sufficient to say that they establish 
the one fact that between the years 1870 and 1880 
wages had risen appreciably. If we allow for per- 
quisites in proportion, according to the tables in the 
last chapter, and to those which I am about to give 
in the following pages, we shall get nearer the exact 
earnings as they were seven years ago. Let us now 
see how they stand in 1887, or rather during the 
winter of 1886-87. 

In Northumberland wages seem to have risen con- 
siderably during the last twenty years. Mr. Druce*s 
calculation of 15s. to 18s. a week exclusive of per- 
quisites seems to me rather too high for 1870 ; but 
it appears correct upon the whole for 1880, and 
including perquisites, is equivalent to about £56 a- 
year. Now, however, in some parts of the county the 
rate is a good deal higher. The two following tables 
have been furnished to me by tenants of Sir Mathew 
White Kidley. It will be seen that in this part of the 
country the carter is the day labourer and the day 
labourer the carter. 
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Sir Mathew Eidley himself on his own farm pays 
16s. a week, besides the above perquisites. All are 
hired from May-day to May-day, and paid alike both 
in sickness and health. 

From Kirkby Stephen, in Westmoreland, I have re- 
ceived the enclosed. There wages are now much what 
they were in 1870, a slight rise having occurred in 
the interval owing to there being work. 
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Keeping down the West side of England we come 
to Cheshire. 
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The next county on my list is North Shropshire, 
where my informant says that wages have fallen down 
two shillings a week since 1880 ; the present rate 
being : — 

Ordinary labonrerB ... 12s. to 148. a week ; piece-work, £4. 

^ J^ I 148, „ 158., with cottage free;* piece- woik, 

^'"t" f £4 = £4 9,. \d. 

Stockmen J 

Boys £6 ,, £10 per annum, with board and 

lodging in harvest. 

On threshing days beer and dinner are given, or 
extra money instead. All alike can earn at piecework, 
including harvest, some £4 a year above their ordinary 
wages, which would give the day-labourer, without earn- 
ings of family, from £38 to £40 a year. 

From Hampshire a large farmer writes : — " Arch's 
agitation caused us to pay higher wages, and they have 
never gone so low since as they were previously. We 
pay boys and men higher than ever to keep them on 
the land ; all flock into the towns." As will presently 
be seen this is a general complaint. His table is not 
filled up quite so clearly as some others. But I have 
throughout printed the returns exactly as I received 
them, so that the farmers might tell their own tale. 
The Wiltshire table which follows is much more satis- 
factory. 

* Arerage rent in Shropshire, £4 98. Id. 
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28 The Agricultural Labourer, 

I subjoin an extract from a letter from a Wiltshire 
clergyman whom I have known for five-and-twenty 
years as a strong Liberal, and who has always sympa- 
thized with the labourers : — 

" It is even harder to get these facts from labourers 
than from farmers. If you were to ask my gardener 
what he got a week you would find him fence with the 
question, or probably leave you under a wrong im- 
pression. The best wages are earned by those who 
undertake a dairy and making cheese — a man and a 
woman like this getting from 25s. to 308. a week. 
There can be no doubt at all as to the vast improve- 
ment in the material condition of the Wiltshire farm 
labourer, and it is equally certain that never was he so 
thoroughly discontented or so averse to work — never 
willing to do the smallest thing to oblige his master at 
a pinch without extra pay. We had a fire here lately, 
and the first question the men asked was what they 
were to get for their additional work — several would 
not do a stroke of work hardly, and looked on with 
their hands in their pockets. Things were very diflfe- 
rent — much better — years ago. Compulsory education 
has worked badly — here the compulsion practically is 
dropped." 

Making a detour into the cider counties we get the 
following statements from Somersetshire, Worcester, 
Herefordshire, and Gloucestershire : — 
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Batuming to tho South Coast, I have the two follow- 
ing tables from £ent, one from West Kent kindly 
supplied to me by Lord Stauhope. Here it will be 
. seen that almost everythiug is paid in bard cash. 
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The Eaat Kent wagea appear to bo somewhat lower. 
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If now we turn northwards again, and cross the 
Eiver Thames, we shall find that in the three typical 
East Anglian counties, Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk, 
the rise and fall in wages has been very marked. They 
rose from 10s. a week to 12s. after 1870, and have now 
fallen back again to 10s., minus the shilling a week for 
beer, which was given down to the end of last winter.* 
The following comes from a farm some few miles north 
of Bishop Stortford. 

AQRICULTURAL WAGES— DEC, 1885, TO DEC, 1886. 

Essex. 











By Perqui- 








By Week. 


By 
Piece. 


By 

Harvest 


sites, Beer, 

Tail Com, 

Faggots, &c. 


Total 


Remarks. 


Shepherd ... 


About 


■ • • 


£5 to 


• • • 


This is, I believe, about the 




128. and 




£6 






wages ; some are allowed 




house. 










to keep a few sheep ; I 
have no sheep. 


Carter ...\ 














Horsekeeper 








\8. instead 




Comes 4.30 a.m. to feed his 


whogenerally ■ 


12*. 


• • • 


£6 to 


of small 




horses; also on Sundays; 


ploughs from 






i 


or table 




other men at 6 a.m. 


6tm2p.M. I 








beer. 






Day Labourer 


10«. 


lis. to 
12«. 


£5 to 
£7 


l8. 




Now 10«., without beer — 
wages having been re- 
duced 1«. the last winter. 


Women ...") 


9d. a day. 


• • ■ 


••• « 


Gleanings 4 




Not many women or girls 


Girls Y 


Qd, to M. 






or 5 bushels 




go to field labour, and 


13 to 16) 


a day. 






of com. 




only in fine weather. 


Boys 


2s. 6<Z. to 
6«. or 78, 


• •• 


• • • 


• • • 




In some small villages Is. 
to Is. 6(2. per week more. 
A large farmer Hying 5 or 
6 miles from here told 
me last week he could 
only get one boy about 
twelve, at 4s. per week, 
and had to set men lead- 
ing his horses, at dung- 
cart, (fee. 



The fall, however, can only be regarded as temporary. 
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The farmer who sent me the above table accom- 
panied it with a very interesting letter on the condition 
of the labourers in general, the substance of which will 
be given hereafter. From another village in the same 
neighbourhood I have received the enclosed, which 
shows a slightly higher scale, but not much. 
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From South Suffolk comes the following : — 

AQEICULTURAL WAGES— DEC, 1885, TO DEC, 1886. 

South Suffolk. 





, By Week. 


By Piece. 


By 
Harvest. 


Perquisites. 


•TotAl. 


Remarks. 


Shepherd 


12«. 


• • • 


• • • 


House&garden 
free; malt* 
and firing 
free ; Qd. for 
each lamb. 


2C«. 


And certain 
other advan- 
tages. 


Carter ... 

Day 
Labourer 


12«. and 
11«. 

11«. and 
10«. 


• • • 

Many kinds 
of work'too 


£8 10«. 
for about 
1 month. 

£8 10«. 


Malt free ; 
house rent, 

Rough firing 
in harvest 


17«.6d. 

and 
16«.6d 

17«. & 
16<. 


Firing for 
heating oven 
for baking 
bread, &c. 


Women . 


SdtolOd 
a day. 


numerous to 
specify. 


1 


• 






Boys ... 


4«. to 7«. 

a week, 
according 

to age. 






• 







In the following return from the same county the 
reader will see that faggots figure largely among, the 
perquisites. Cobbett remarks on the superior comforts 
of the peasantry in a woodland district ; and where- 
ever there is much wood-felling going on the wood- 
cutters always get a nice lot of brushwood to carry 
home. Here, too, they are allowed firewood when fen- 
cing, that is, hedging. The reader must note this 
where he sees so much put down for piecework, it 

* The Suffolk labourers brew at home. 

f The cottages and gardens in this part of England are particularly good. 
See Clifford's *' Agricultural Lookout," cap. viii. He reckons cottages let 
at 1«. 6(2. as well worth 3s. 6d. But the average rent is only £4 Is, 6(2. 
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means that for so many weeks out of the fifty-two the 
man receives this extra amount. Piecework, i.e., turnip 
hoeing, pulling, draining, and hedging, varies very 
greatly in different districts. Here it seems to be worth 
about 4s. a week extra for eleven weeks in the year. 
This table is drawn up for 1885, and a shilling a week 
must be deducted from weekly wages for 1886. 
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Wages. 4 1 

The following account has been sent to me in a 
letter by an eminent agriculturist in Norfolk : — 

" Our carters are generally paid from 2s. to 2s. 6d. 
a week above day labourers. Sometimes a cottage, 
rent free, and less wages ; all take their share in harvest, 
which may range from £6 to £8. The time is usually 
under a month, sometimes less than three weeks. 
Shepherds have the usual pay of stockmen, whose 
Sundays are employed ; that is, Is. or Is. 6d. above 
day labourers, and 6rf. a head for all lambs weaned. 
Day labourers are paid from 10s. to 12s. a week. They 
have extra harvest wages and extra pay in hay-time, 
with piecework all through the summer. At turnip- 
hoeing a man should always earn half-a-crown a day ; 
and task work is generally put out so that he may be 
able to earn that sum. 

"Wages rose with the leaps and bounds of our 
prosperity among the agricultural labourers ; and were 
no doubt also put up by the Union and the strikes. 
They had been as high as 12s. previously, but the 
Agricultural Union could not keep up wages when 
agricultural distress set in." 

With a few more figures from the Midland Counties 
our inquiry into the existing rate of wages may be brought 
to a conclusion. I may take this opportunity of point- 
ing out that wherever it is stated that wages have fallen 
a shilling during the past winter we must remember 
that they will not remain at that level all through the 
current year, and that many of the tables which I have 
given represent only the sums paid during the three or 
four darkest and least busy montjisin the whole calendar. 
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From North Northamptonshire Mr. Albert Pell, of 
Haslebeach, late M.P. for South Leicestershire, sends 
me the following statement of the rate of wages in his 
own district. He says that skilled labour has not fallen 
at all in the last five years, and is now perhaps rising, 
but that common unskilled labour is lower than it was. 
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From central Oxfordshire I have been supplied with 
the following table: — 
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Mr. Jonathan Olover, of Kilby Lodge, agent to Sir 
Henry Halford, of Wistow Hall, Leicestershire, and 
President of the Leicestershire Chamber of Agriculture, 
is my next informant. 
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The following letter will explain the above state- 
ment : — 

" Dear Mb. Kebbbl, — Out year of labour is divided 
into two sections — ^ten weeks (summer wages) and 
forty-two weeks winter. During the former the best 
men get 19«. a week when not cutting harvest, which 
lasts, say, a month. During this month they are on 
by the piece ; their 19»., of course, ceases, and they get 
from 30s. to 35s. a week during the month, which 
makes, say, 25s. per week average for ten weeks 
summer. Then, as to winter, they have 14s. a week 
for a week of six days (Is. extra for Sunday men). 
During this time the best men get three months' piece 
work — draining, hedging, &c. — for which they get 
18s. a week, averaging, for forty-two weeks, [15s. a 
week." 

The account given of the Lincolnshire labourers by 
Mr. Little for the year 1877* represents the culminat- 
ing point in the fortunes of the agricultural labourer 
between 1867 and 1887. One man in the Fen districts 
in the above-mentioned year cleared £22 lis. B^d. by 
harvest work alone ; and his total receipts for the year 
amounted to £62 8s. 3Jd. This is clearly an excep- 
tional district. But Mr. Little declares that " even in 
the lower wage districts a good working man at the 
present day takes his fair share of the produce of the 
soil ; and I can scarcely imagine that without capital 
he could in any other capacity turn his labour to more 
profitable account in the tillage of the land." If he 

* Royal Agricultural Society^ 8 Journalj 1878, p. 509. 
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gets a smaller return now the farmer gets a smaller 
one still ; and, in proportion to the gain of the other 
agricultural classes, the labourer gets his " fair share " 
now as truly as he did ten years ago, if he does not 
indeed get more. But what I want particularly to call 
attention to in this paper is the account of the young 
single men on a Lincolnshire farm. ** The young men 
in question lodge with the steward of the farm, and 
pay him the sum of 2s. a week for the uses, say, 
accommodation, and for flour for puddings, pepper, 
salt, mustard, and the cooking of their food. They 
are hired by the year, and draw weekly wages of about 
12a. each, a considerable sum being retained until the 
end of their term. 

Lodging, cooking, salt, &c 

2i 4-lb. loaves at 7c2 

2 lb. sugar at 3 J<2. 

2 oz. tea at 2(2. ... 

^ lb. butter at Is. 6c2. ... 

6 lb. meat at 8(Z. 
Herrings... ... 

2oz. tobacco ... 

10 IJ 

It will be seen at once that these men live not only 
well, but extravagantly, allowing themselves nearly a 
pound of butcher's meat a day^ and also the extra in- 
dulgence of a considerable allowance of tobacco." The 
same class draw rather less wages now, but the differ- 
ence is more than made up by the fall in the price of 
provisions. Tea, sugar, butter, and butcher's meat, are 
from 20 to 50 per cent, cheaper at the present day 
than they are in the above table. I don't think it can 
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very well be said, then, that the young men among the 
peasantry are driven out of the villages by the hard- 
ships and privations they would have to endure as 
labourers. 

I have received the accompanying statement of 
Lincolnshire wages from the neighbourhood of Louth, 
from which it will be seen how greatly wages vary in 
different parts of the county, for the fall since 1877 
would not account for the whole difference between 
Mr. Little's table and my informants. 
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The Agricultural Labourer. 



From Sontli Lincolnshire, near Stamford :■ 
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The next estimate with which I shall trouhle the 
reader is from the neighboarhood of Stratford-on-Avon. 
Another, which I have received from the neighbourhood 
of Leamington, does not difTer very materially. 
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The Agricultural Labourer, 



The last I have received, at the eleventh hour, is 
from Cambridge, but apparently incomplete. 
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The above tables will, I think, present the reader 
with a tolerably accurate bird's-eye view of the 
pecuniary position of the labourer at the present 
moment. On the whole I shotild say that the yearly 
earnings of shepherds, waggoners, stockmen, and 
superior servants of this class average about £50 a- 
year, and those of day-labourers nearly £40. It is clear 
that in spite of the Education Act a good deal of 
juvenile labour is still employed, so that boys still con- 
tribute something, though not what they used to do, to 
the common purse. When women do not work in the 
fields they often earn money by some indoor in- 
dustry at home. But as the number of boys at work 
for the same family must necessarily vary very greatly, 
and as neither women nor children are employed regu- 
larly, we have no data on V^rhich -to base any general 
estimate of what they add to the weekly wages re- 
ceived by the head of the family.* 

Before quitting the subject of wages I may add a 
few words to what I have already said in a previous 
chapter on the subject of payment in kind. As, except 
in a very few counties, payment in kind means practi- 
cally payment in drink, it is to this that I shall confine 
my remarks. To compel the labourers to accept their 
wages in this form, whether they like it or not, is a 
practice which cannot be condemned too strongly. I 
see no harm, however, but on the contrary a great deal 
of good, in a custom which enables the workman to 
get a better article for his money than he could other- 

* But see above, pages 7-9. Here we see the maximum that could be 
earned by children before the passiog of the Education Act. The average 
addition to the family wages by juvenile labour may even now, I think, 
be reckoned at £15 to £20 a year — perhaps more. 
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wise procure. In some parts of the country, for in- 
stance, every man at harvest may, if he likes, have an 
eighteen-gallon cask of beer provided for him by the 
farmer at his own cottage, which is accounted for at 
the harvest settlement. By this plan the man obtains 
much better beer for 1«. a gallon than he could get 
from the public-house at 2s. He has it at his own 
cottage, where his wife and family can share in it, and 
he is spared the temptation of going to the " Pig and 
Whistle,** and drinking the well-doctored stuff which 
is sold there at 6rf. a quart. If the labouring men are 
to drink beer at all I really do not see under what 
better conditions they can drink it. And as I am my- 
self a great believer in the virtue of malt and hops I 
trust it will be a very long time before they do cease 
to drink it. 

Of the effect of the Education Act upon the general 
position and prospects of the agricultural labourer I 
shall speak more at length presently. That the 
labourer must experience some loss by the with- 
drawal of his children from field work up to twelve or 
thirteen years of age is undeniable. But to judge 
from the Keports of the Assistant Commissioners in 
1880, it is only a small minority of the labourers who 
complain of it. The loss, whatever it may be, has 
been more than made up to them by the greater in- 
creased purchasing power of their own wages, and they 
may not therefore mi%% the children's earnings as much 
as they might have done formerly. The farmer suffers 
because he has to pay men for doing children's work. 
But the great point for my present argument is, 
that the labourers, as a rule, do not seem to grumble 
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at the Education Act. If it has affected their wages 
either, owing to the causes I have mentioned, they 
do not feel it, or they think that the education of 
their children is worth the loss which it involves. From 
the farmer's point of view, and I may add from a pub- 
lic point of view, the operation of the Education Act 
is of all the influences which have begun to tell on the 
condition of the agricultural peasantry within the last 
seventeen years the one most pregnant with matter for 
grave and anxious consideration. On the receivers of 
wages it appears to have fallen lightly. But on the 
payers of wages its effect has certainly been in- 
jurious. It is asserted, indeed, by some among the 
farmers, that the only reason why the Education Act 
is hurtful either to employer or employed, is that it is 
administered too laxly; were it rigidly enforced they 
say, the great majority of children would be free from 
school by eleven years of age. They are wanted, how- 
ever, for some kinds of work even younger than that. 
The farmers having an influential voice in the District 
School Boards, should be able to pass bye-laws which 
would mitigate to some extent the inconvenience to 
which they are exposed. But that remedy would be 
only partial: and it is clear that in many parts ol 
England the Act, however carried out, must inflict more 
or less loss on the employer. 
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CHAPTER III. 

GENERAL PBOSPEBITY. 

Notwithstanding all that has been said of the fluctu- 
ation of wages, and the different opinions entertained 
among the farmers on a variety of questions aflfecting^ 
the agricultural labourer, there is but one opinion on 
this point, namely, that he was never so well off as he 
is now. From Northumberland to Wiltshire, from Essex 
to Yorkshire, this is the uniform report. Take all the 
Seports of the Assistant Commissioners in 1880, and all 
the Returns, some thirty in number, which I have col- 
lected for myself in this year 1887, and the tale is still the 
same — never so well off as he is now. Nor is this only 
the farmers' version of the story; labourers in the Mid- 
lands will tell you that from a diet of "turnip stodge" 
(boiled turnips thickened with bread and flavoured 
with herring fat), on which many of them lived twenty 
years ago, they have now advanced to butchers' meat 
nearly every day in the week. A joint of meat weigh- 
ing six or seven pounds, with a Yorkshire pudding of 
goodly dimensions underneath it, goes from the cottage 
to the bakehouse every Sunday ; and more than once 
during the week the larder is replenished. Broiled 
ham, which can be bought for 6d. a pound, figures on 
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the breakfast table, and reappears at supper. When 
the labourer's tea is taken out to him in the hayfield 
by his wife she often carries with it a tin of preserved 
salmon. The labourer's clothes are diflferent. He 
wears broadcloth instead of fustian^ and would as soon 
think of wrapping himself in a cow's hide as of 
putting on a smock frock. His hours of labour are 
shorter; machinery has made it lighter; and every- 
thing around him speaks of a change in his tastes 
and habits, which, if not in all respects for the 
better, bears witness at least to the improvement in 
his physical condition. 

The fact is that the fall in the price of commodities 
within the last fifteen or twenty years, accompanied 
as it has been by a rise, however slight, in the rate 
of wages, has brought within his reach an altogether 
diflferent style of living; and has converted into 
articles of daily "consumption what were formerly 
but occasional luxuries. Perhaps some of my readers 
may be surprised to hear the extent to which the 
labourers have benefited by the abolition of toll- 
gates. Large vans now travel through the country 
villages laden with grocery and chandlery, which are 
brought to the cottager's door at a much lower price 
than he would pay for them at the village shop. In the 
days of turnpikes it would not have remunerated the 
shopkeepers in the large towns to carry on this traffic. 
Now it does ; and though the smaller local dealers may 
suffer from it, the labourers are immense gainers. 
Where, however, the village shops still flourish they 
too bear witness to the change I have described. Among 
their wares are now to be seen tinned meats, soups, 
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sardines, and other delicacies of the same description, 
of which seventeen years ago the lahourer had not 
heard the name. I will here quote from one or two 
letters which I have received illustrative of the great 
strides which he has made in material well-heing within 
the last seventeen years. In Essex, where the labourers 
are not so well off as they are in the Midland Counties, 
their condition still contrasts most favourably with 
what it was a few years ago. 

'* The labourers, from the cheap food, are much 
better off than they were fifteen to twenty years back. 
Pigs could not be too fat, and shopkeepers had a diffi- 
culty to get rid of the lean ; now some have their tubs 
full of fat, which they have a trouble to get rid of.* 
Many will have beef or mutton in the summer and 
harvest. (A farmer occupying over 60 acres told me 
some months back he had not had a piece of butchers' 
meat in his house for six months. Very few labourers 
could say that.) They also dress very differently; 
the old smock frock is a rarity ; but they do not work 
as well by one-third ; they used to do half as much 
again on lower wages." (Clavering, Essex.) 

** The] Leicestershire labourer," writes Mr. Glover, 
"with his cottage, garden, and pig-stye at Is. a week, 
his allotment at 12s. a rood, and the purchasing power 
of a sovereign nearly 33 J per cent, more than it was 
fifteen years ago, is better off than any class. I have 
known," he adds, " a family making £5 a week, and 
living in a house at Is. a week.'* 

* The meaning of which ""is, that the labourers will not eat fat bacon 
as they used to do, when it served to relish their potatoes and cabbages, 
which was all they got for dinner. 
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A Norfolk farmer, "who gives his men potato ground 
in his own field, besides their allotment, says that many 
of them will not take the trouble to keep the land clean; 
and one man last autumn left a good crop of potatoes 
to rot in the ground, " rather than lose half a day to 
get them up." From Hampshire the report is that 
" the labourers are better off than ever they were." 
From Suffolk: " In my opinion the labourers are better 
off now than they were five years ago, when wages were 
a shilling a week more.'* From another part of Essex: 
" Labourers were never so well off as they are at the 
present time." I need scarcely refer my readers to 
the Reports of Mr. Coleman, Mr. Doyle, Mr. Druce, 
and the other Assistant Commissioners in 1880, who 
all produce evidence to the same effect, because here 
I have it under the hand of equally competent wit- 
nesses seven years later. Much of my information, I 
repeat, has been derived from labourers, and some of it 
directly from one who has worked as a day labourer him- 
self in the Midland Counties within the last three years. 
What confirms me more than anything else in the 
belief that this picture of the peasantry is a correct 
one, is the fact already mentioned, that they have 
acquiesced so quietly in the effects of the Education 
Act. Had they during the last six or seven or eight 
years been feeling the pinch of poverty fchey would 
not have accepted the loss of their children's earnings 
as cheerfully as they do. Among all the labouring 
men examined by the Assistant Commissioners on the 
Duke of Eichmond's Commission only a very few said 
anything against the Act ; and from what I know of 
the English peasantry myself, I am inclined to believe 
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that no better proof could be required of the truth of 
what has here been stated. Some, no doubt, complain. 
But in the Keports of 1880 I can only find two in- 
stances in which labourers, personally interrogated 
on the subject, gave unfavourable answers. One is at 
p. 179 in the Appendix to Mr. Coleman's Report : 
*' George Cook, general labourer . . . considers that 
compulsory school attendance has lessened his means 
of living." The other is at p. 203, iVid : " Eobert 
Clarke, shepherd, says that compulsory education has 
lessened his income by 6s. a week." But on the whole 
Mr. Doyle probably hits the nail on the head when he 
says that the parents look for something better for 
their children than farm labour; and for the sake of 
this endure a diminution of income, which otherwise 
they would bitterly resent. 

As so much has been said of the fall in the price of 
commodities I subjoin a short list of articles, with the 
diflference between the cost of them in 1870 and 1886. 
The estimate is only a rough one, but I think it will 
be sufiScient for the purpose. It is taken from a Mid- 
land county about ninety miles from London. But 
when farmers in Norfolk, Essex, Hampshire, Shrop- 
shire, and Leicestershire all alike dilate on the greater 
cheapness of provisions, we may fairly presume that 
they are referring to some similar reductions. 
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1870. 1886. 

i. d. «. d. 

Baiter ... ... abont 1 9 1b. ... about 91b. 

*Boot8 ... ... „ 17 ... „ 14 

Coals ... ... ... ... ... 4^. a ton cheaper. 

Bread, of course a great deal cheaper, but the price varies very greatly. 

On the subject of the fall in prices I have found but 
one dissentient voice. Curiously enough, a Devon- 
shire labourer told Mr. Little that the labourers 
were not so well off as they used to be when wages 
were lower, because " meat, tools, clothing, and boots** 
were all dearer — *' remembered when mutton was 3d. 
a pound, and bacon from 4d. to 6d.** f I must leave 
this solitary exception to take care of itself ; if it has 
any real significance in connection with our present 
inquiry I have been unable to discover it. It is to be 
observed that some of the witnesses, while admitting 
that the labourers are paid more, work less, and get 
their necessaries cheaper than they used to do, end by 
saying that they are still not much better off. This, 
of course, only means that they have in some cases 
lost their old habits of thrift and industry, and spend 
more money at the public. The fact that they are 
none the better for being better off is only one of 
those seeming paradoxes which do not confront us only 
among the agricultural labourers. 

* GK)od nailed boots that will turn the wet, and last out the twelve 
months, 
t Appendix to Report, 429. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

LABOUB. 
** Sqnalent abductis arva colonis. 
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The following sentence, from a letter already quoted, 
only strikes the key-note of the general chorus 
of complaint which rises up from all quarters, runs 
through all the Eeports of the last Agricultural Com- 
mission, and is repeated with more or less emphasis 
by the majority of my own correspondents. 

" The labourer's chief aim is to obtain the greatest 
wage for the least possible amount of the worst possible 
work.*** 

These are melancholy words, but I am sorry to say 
they are confirmed by an overwhelming weight of evi- 
dence, which leaves no room for doubt. The evil may 
be more pronounced in one county than in another. 
Of the Several causes which contribute to it one may 
preponderate here and another there. Discontent and 
ill-will towards the farmers nmy mingle more largely 
with indolence and incompetence in the eastern coun- 
ties than in the western. But the result is the same 
all round. The fact stares us in the face, and as Mr 

♦ Lett«r from Norfolk, March, 1887. 
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Druce well says : " Is one of the least satisfactory 
features in the farmer's prospects.** Skilled labour 
is growing more and more scarce, and the younger 
class of skilled labourers are growing less and less 
skilful. The rising generation of the peasantry take 
no interest in agricultural work. In many villages 
the men who can cut a hedge, drain a field, or 
thatch a rick may be counted on the fingers of one 
hand; and they are old men. Many whom the 
farmer is obliged to employ cannot even hoe turnips. 
The best boys from the schools all set their faces 
towards the town, and scorn the plough. Those 
who remain get higher wages, but they neither know 
their work nor care to know it. They refuse, in 
fact, to learn it. They cannot be trusted with horses 
as they could be formerly. They treat them roughly 
or neglect them. Slowly but surely the old breed of 
labourers is dying out, and those who should supply 
their place are leaving the land. In another genera- 
tion, if English arable farming is not extinguished by 
competition, it is likely to perish for want of men to 
till the soil. 

Every one of my own correspondents, and every one 
of the Duke of Kichmond*s Assistant Commissioners, 
say the same on this point. Mr. Coleman, in his 
Eeport on Yorkshire, quotes the following evidence : — 
At page 192 : " The labourer, though much better ofi*, 
is not so industrious or so clever at his work ; he can- 
not hedge, or drain, or turn his hand to any farm work 
as his father could, though he knows more about stock.' * 
This last, however, is a very exceptional exception. At 
page 198 : " Work not so well done.** Page 199 : 
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** Deficient in quality." Page 257 — from Westmore- 
land : " Men receive 50 per cent, more wages, and do 
30 per cent, less work than they did twenty-five years 
ago.** From Staffordshire — page 270 — Mr. Doyle re- 
ports among the causes of agricultural depression : 
" The inferior workmanship of the present class of 
labourers.'* From Oxfordshire — page 278 : " Less 
efiScient labour.** From Warwickshire — ^page 318: 
"Plenty of men, but quality very inferior;*' *•' when 
the old men die off we shall be quite without men able 
to cut a hedge properly, thatch a rick, shear a sheep, 
or any such work.** From Gloucestershire — page 319 : 
*' Quality middling ; ** '* quality bad ; ** " quantity per 
diem not what it was ten years ago.'* Shropshire — ihid : 
" Quality fast deteriorating; *' " difficult to find young 
men who are good hedgers, stackers, or thatchers.** 
Herefordshire — ^page 320: " Quality very bad." Mr. 
Druce reports from Buckinghamshire (Supplementary 
Keport, page 11) that " There are few really good 
workmen.** From Cambridge — page 17: "All my 
informants complain of the quality of the labour.** 
From Hertfordshire — page 35 : " The quality of the 
labour is not so good as formerly.*' From Hunting-, 
denshire — page 42 : " It takes five men now to do the 
work that four did formerly.** From Leicestershire — 
page 48 : " Quality of labour most indifferent, and 
depreciating." From Lincolnshire — page 54 : " Gene- 
ral opinion throughout the county that the labourers 
do not work so hard or do their work so well as for- 
merly.** From Norfolk — page 67 : " Universal com- 
plaint that the quality of the labour had deteriorated 
and was deteriorating.** From Northamptonshire — 
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page 73: "Labourer does less work than formerly." 
From Nottinghamshire — ^page 81 : " Plenty of labour, 
but inferior quality.** From Suffolk — page 94 : " Work 
not done so well as it used to be.'* Mr. Little reports 
from Devonshire — ^page 428 : *' Quality of labour has 
much deteriorated.** From Berkshire and Wiltshire 
— ^page 444 : " Supply of labour bad in quality.** 
" Labourers sufficient in number, but their efficiency 
is not what it used to be.** From Sussex — page 453 : 
" Labourers receive more money, but are morally worse 
than ten or fifteen years ago.** ''Good men are scarce.'* 
I need not prolong these references. Of course the 
evidence is not all on one side. There are a certain 
number of witnesses who assert that labour in their 
own districts is not below the average. But the over- 
whelming mass of testimony is the other way. And I 
find it completely confirmed by the accounts which I 
have received from many of the same counties in the 
present year 1887, from Hampshire, Wiltshire, Essex, 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Leicestershire, Northamptonshire, 
Warwickshire, Kutland, and Lincolnshire. 

At the same time it is important to remember 
that although the deterioration of labour has now 
assumed such serious dimensions, and forms so 
prominent a feature in the agricultural question of 
the day, the complaint is no new one. We have 
only to turn to the Eeport of the Poor Law Com- 
missioners in 1834 to find sentences that might 
have been taken word for word from the Eeport of 
1880 — "much degenerated,** "not such good work- 
men as formerly,** " twelve men now only do the work 
that nine did,** " workmen are generally not equal to 
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their fathers." And when I had occasion to make 
enquiries on the same subject in 1870 I found the 
farmers saying much the same.* The difference, 
however, between the three periods is this, that in 
1834 and 1870 the inferior work complained of was 
due rather to want of will than to want of skill on the 
labourer's part. Now it is due to both. Then the 
skilled workmen were still there, now they are not. 
Then there was no exodus from the soil. Now there 
is. This it is which makes the phenomena in question 
so much more serious now than they were either seven- 
teen years ago or fifty-three years ago. It is further to 
be noted that the complaint is not confined to England. 
In Mr. Jenkins' ^' Eeport on Belgium," p. 789, we 
find several of his informants speaking in just the 
same terms of the Belgian agricultural labourer. 

* Yide, supra, p. 12. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

EDUCATION. 

The farmers protest most vehemently, though here, 
too, there are a few scattered exceptions, against the 
working of the Education Act. The labourers, as I 
have already stated, seem to accept it more contentedly; 
though the farmers say that they, too, are dissatisiSed 
with the loss of their children's earnings. The truth 
seems to be, that the labourer's feeling on the subject 
is that of the man who wants to eat his cake and have 
it ; that they wish their children to enjoy the higher 
education, while grumbling at their detention in school 
when they might be earning money in the field. The 
farmers find fault with the Education Act on two 
grounds. In the first place, it deprives them of juve- 
nile labour ; in the second place, it inspires the rising 
generation with a distaste for agricultural work, and 
sends all the most intelligent youths of the village, the 
stuff out of which the old class of skilled labourers 
were made, to seek their fortunes elsewhere. A few 
survive, and are highly paid and much respected ; but 
the less intelligent and industrious of the younger men 
— those, that is, who remain at home — form the class 
of day-labourers of whom such general complaints are 

F 2 
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heard, and whom, in default of better, the farmers are 
driven to employ, in spite of the slovenly and imperfect 
fashion in which their work is executed. 

It is difl&cult to say which of the two wants the farmers 
seem to think the more injurious, the want of skilled 
adults, or the want of boys and girls, making it necessary 
to employ men to do children's work ; the increase in the 
cost of labour which is thus created being assigned as 
one of the principal causes of agricultural distress by 
nineteen farmers out of twenty. A farmer in Lincoln- 
shire told Mr. Druce that he had suffered nearly as 
much by the working of the Education Act as by all 
the bad seasons put together.* The farmers still say 
what they said in the Report of 1867—8, that unless 
children begin to learn farm-work and the manage- 
ment of animals before they are fourteen they never 
learn it at all. But the chief grievance is that boys 
are kept at school when they could do useful work in 
the field at boy's wages, and that when they leave 
school they do not care to turn to farm-work at any 
price. Thus the farmers are obliged to use adult 
labour when juvenile labour at half the moneyf would 
do just as well, and are at the same time deprived of 
their former supply of good, serviceable men fit for all 
kinds of farm-work the whole year round.. One re- 
markable symptom is pointed out by Mr. Read, who 
says that among the present class of labourers there is 
a growing dislike of piecework. They all desire to be 
paid alike ; the worst the same as the best. This is a 
doctrine which has crept into the country from the 
towns, and I never remember hearing of it among the 

* Supplementary Report, p. 56. t Cf. iwjgra^ p. 54. 
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agricultural labourers till the present time. The notion, 
of course, is a serious impediment to the development 
of skilled labour, and there is some justice in the 
farmers' complaint of %%c vo8 non vdbis. While they 
pay the education rate, the improved labour in which 
they were to find an equivalent for it eludes their grasp, 
and the intelligence developed at their expense goes to 
benefit the adjoining towns. 

The references which I have given to the Reports of 
the Commissioners on the subject of the deterioration 
of labour will serve to illustrate the farmer's views on 
education. The two are so closely connected together 
that they are generally named together. But I should 
advise the reader to look more particularly to the 
answers returned to Mr. Doyle's circular* in the coun- 
ties of Oxford, Warwick, Staflford, Gloucester, Here- 
ford, and Monmouth. The questions asked were 
these : — " Are children regularly and frequently em- 
ployed, and if so, at what work and wages ? Have 
the Education Acts made any diflference in this respect, 
and if so, how has such diflference afl^ected (a) the 
farmer; {h) the labourer ; (c)*the children?" In the 
answers given he will fiiid every one of the statements 
here made supported by a long succession of witnesses, 
and illustrated in every possible way which a practical 
knowledge of farming can suggest.-f" Boys cannot be 
procured for picking stones, minding pigs, scaring 
birds, tenting or weeding, and the crops suffer in con- 
sequence. { Men instead of boys must be employed to 
drive the horses at plough, and when the best boys 

* P. 330. t Cf., particularly evidence at pp. 333, 334. 

X Report, p. 306. 
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leave school they turn up their noses at agriculture, 
and leave only the refuse for the farmer. These partly 
from dulness, partly from sharing the discontent of 
the cleverer ones, whom, however, they are not sharp 
enough to emulate, are wholly uninterested in field 
work and refuse to be instructed. " Only the lowest 
drones are left,*' says a Warwickshire farmer, "and 
there are no young men left who care to learn 
the skilled work at the farm. This is a very serious 
question for the future.'* * It is fair to the farmers to 
say that they are not hostile to education as such. 
They allow that where the best boys do by any chance 
take to field work they make far better servants than 
the others. The other boys who stay at home " are 
stronger, and seem happier and more intelligent, but 
not so useful with horses and cattle." The evidence 
is always given in a very fair spirit. But the general 
tendency of the answers is all one way. I might give 
in detail the results to be gathered on the same sub- 
ject from Mr. Coleman, Mr. Druce, and Mr. Little, 
in the Northern counties, and in Bedfordshire, Bucks, 
Cambridgeshire, Derbyshire, Essex, Hertfordshire, 
Huntingdonshire, Leicestershire, Lincolnshire, Norfolk, 
Northampton, Notts, Rutland, Suffolk, -Kent, Sussex, 
Berkshire, Hampshire, Wiltshire, Dorsetshire, Somer- 
setshire, and Devonshire. But I can assure my 
readers that they are all alike, nor has the lapse of 
seven years apparently made any diflference. 

It will be asked, no doubt, how it is that if the la- 
bourers have lost so much by the exclusion of their 
children from field work since the passing of the £du- 

♦ Doyle, p. 332. 
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cation Act they are so much better oflf than they were 
before the Act was passed. The rise in wages and the 
cheapness of necessaries may have made up the differ- 
ence, but would, one would suppose, have done no 
more. Yet, they certainly live in a very much better 
style, and with many more comforts round them than 
they were formerly accustomed to. The explanation 
I suppose is that the pinch is only for a short time ; 
that their children are not all at school at once, 
and that when the older ones leave the village they 
cease also to live at home, where their earnings, except 
for a brief period, would do no more than keep them, 
if they did that. If we turn back to the Report of 
1867-8, which was specially directed to the employ- 
ment of children in agriculture, we shall find some 
reason to doubt whether children's labour — however 
yaluable to the farmer — is quite so profitable to the 
parents as at first sight it might appear. It was con- 
stantly stated in that report that the earnings of 
children under ten years of age barely equalled the 
difference between the expense of keeping them at 
home and the expense of keeping them at work, with 
the extra food and clothes which they then require. 
Still, there are three years at least during which their 
labour is remunerative, which are now in great part 
lost to the parents and lost to the farmers; and though 
I am assured that a relnedy is to be found in the more 
stringent administration of the Act, it seems strange 
that the farmers should for so many years have either 
failed to discover it or made no effort to apply it. 

According to the bye-laws which are very generally 
adopted in the rural districts *' (a) A child between ten 
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and thirteen years of age shall not be required to 
attend school if such child has received a certificate 
from one of Her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools that 
it has reached the Fourth Standard prescribed by the 
Code of 1876. (b) A child between ten and thirteen 
years of age shown to the satisfaction of the Local 
Authority to be beneficially and necessarily employed 
shall not be required to attend school for more than 
150 attendances in each year if such child has received 
a certificate from one of Her Majesty's Inspectors of 
Schools that it has . reached the Third Standard pre- 
scribed by the Code of 1876.*' It is asserted by 
one of my correspondents, a clergyman in the South- 
West, that wherever these bye-laws are in force, 
99 per cent, of the boys could be free from school 
at eleven years of age, or sooner, if the Act were 
only properly carried out. Mr. Pell is of the same 
opinion, and a few of the farmers who replied to the 
Commissioners of 1880 thought so too. But as I 
have already stated, more than once, the majority who 
either ignore this view of the case, or hold it to be un- 
founded, are in the proportion of fifty to one. The 
question of course turns entirely on the ability of 
children under eleven years of age to pass the Fourth 
Standard, which will necessarily vary with the amount 
of skill, patience and perseverance exhibited by the 
master. Assuming, however, that 99 per cent. — surely 
a rather large allowance — are capable of passing it by 
the age specified, the question does not end there. 
Several of my own correspondents point out that the 
smarter boys are kept back by the stupid ones ; that 
two or three stupid boys in a class compel the whole 
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number to proceed at their own pace and prevent them 
from passing the necessary standard as soon as they 
otherwise might have done. Practically, therefore, 
even if attendances were enforced with greater regu- 
larity, it is doubtful if anything approaching to 99 per 
cent, of the children would be ready to pass the 
standard at the time specified. And how to remove 
this obstruction out of the way of the more intelligent 
pupils is a question which it is difficult to answer. A 
clergyman from Cambridgeshire says that there is a 
class of boys whose presence in the school is felt after 
a time to be a farce, and that the master's labour is 
entirely thrown away upon them. But he adds " if 
their attendance were excused, it would not be possible 
to enforce the general attendance of other boys who 
are getting on well, but whom their parents would 
withdraw at once if permission were given them to do 
so." Here, then, we see that the desire on the part of 
parents for the wages which their children could earn 
is stronger than their desire to procure them a superior 
education. It is evident indeed, in spite of what I 
have written elsewhere, that a great many parents do 
dislike the Act, and that the lapse of seven years has 
not reconciled them to it, or made them understand it 
better. 

Some have suggested that agricultural classes 
formed for the purpose of teaching elementary natural 
history, and the rudiments of farm work might have 
a good effect, and that boys who cannot master the 
history of the Plantagenets might be induced to take 
some interest in lectures upon grass and corn, bees and 
birds, and the management of pigs, sheep and cattle* 
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This would be an excellent thing no doubt. But it 
has been asked very pertinently who is to teach them. 
On the whole I am inclined to think that the best 
solution of the difficulty would be the dismissal of the 
unteachable boys to farm work as soon as their in- 
capacity became manifest; and the retention of the 
others by such prizes awarded for early proficiency as 
would reconcile the parents to the continuance of their 
children at school. 

Another difficulty in the way of such rapid progress 
as might perhaps otherwise be achieved is created by 
the " half-timers," who are allowed to make their 150 
attendances at their own time, so that the master never 
knows when to expect them. "They drop in for a 
few days, or perhaps weeks, and then disappear for a 
time, learning therefore little or nothing that is of 
use, but giving much trouble to the master on account 
of the increased attention they require," and contri- 
buting doubtless to the general delays which help to 
prolong the school time of bad and good alike. 

Among those who are in favour of natural history 
and agiicultural classes are Professor Buckman and 
Mr. Bailey Denton. The former complains that in 
Dorsetshire the children know nothing of these things. 
They believe that three dragon-flies will sting a horse 
to death ; that a cow sickens at once if a mouse creeps 
over her, and have other superstitions of an equally 
absurd kind. The daily dose of reading, writing and 
arithmetic might be beneficially varied in his opinion 
with an occasional lesson on birds, beasts, and fishes, 
which would possess the inestimable advantage of con- 
stant practical illustration. Mr. Bailey Denton (Agri- 
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cultural Labourer, No. 2, p. 54) is of the same opinion, 
and contends that it is of much more importance 
for rural schoolmasters to know something of natural 
history than to have at their fingers' ends Magna 
Gharta, the Bill of Bights, and the difference between 
the Galilean and Alexandrian liturgies. 

It will hardly be disputed that early familiarity with 
the details of any kind of work is a very great advantage 
to the man whose lot it is to live by it. In some kinds 
of work it may be said to be indispensable ; and the 
farmers contend that agriculture is one of these. They 
say, for instance, that boys can never learn the manage- 
ment of horses unless they begin very young. And we 
are quite prepared to believe it, since it is observable 
that a thorough insight into the nature of animals is 
seldom possessed but by those who have played with 
them as children. And we must recollect, too, that 
an intelligent boy is being educated, in a way, all the 
time he is at work. He learns 

" Ventos et vaiium coeli prsediscere morem, 
Et qaid qnaeque ferat regio, et qaid qiueqae recuset.*' 

. It is by exercising his powers of observation on these 
and kindred subjects that he rises to the top of his 
profession, and is reverenced like old Eester Bale in 
" Adam Bede," who " knew the natur of all farming 
work " better than any man in the three parishes. It 
is men of this stamp who do well on little farms of 
their own, if they are ever lucky enough to get them. 
And it is questionable what equivalent for this un- 
taught wisdom the majority of boys obtain by being 
kept at school till they are twelve. The mind is 
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more open to receive deep and lasting impressions 
from outward things in early childhood than during 
the years which immediately succeed it. It seems 
at first sight hard for the Legislature to step in 
and prohibit prompt initiation into these Saturnian 
mysteries. Certainly City men would think it very 
hard if they were forbidden to send their sons to the 
counting-house or the solicitor's ofl&ce at any age 
they liked. Fancy, it may be said, Parliament enact- 
ing that no lad should go to business under, say, 
eighteen years of age, lest his intellect should be 
cramped by professional studies before it had been 
properly cultivated by a due course of the " higher edu- 
cation." At the same time there are arguments to 
be adduced on the other side. It is urged that if 
children go to farm work very young they are liable to 
physical injury, which will do more to damage their 
prospects than physical training to advance them ; that 
purely technical training must be accompanied by some 
of that general intelligence which a certain degree of 
schooling is required to develop ; and that this is espe- 
cially true in these days, when agriculture is becoming 
a highly scientific industry, and machinery, demanding 
skiUed labour, is being introduced into almost every 
operation. Still we must not allow ourselves to be 
carried away by either of these arguments. There is 
abundant evidence to show that the physical injury 
which young children are said to sustain has been 
greatly exaggerated ; while it seems probable that much 
of the machine work which the labourers now have to 
conduct is as purely mechanical as anything else upon 
a farm, and often, indeed, requires less intelligence 
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and less knowledge than the old methods of agri- 
culture. 

After the lapse of seventeen years it is, perhaps, too 
late to expect any relaxation of the existing system ; 
and the evidence we have been considering suggests 
several questions of various degrees of importance, and 
one of supreme and momentous interest. In the first 
place, can the parents live in comfort without their chil- 
dren's earnings ? In the second place, can the farmers 
afiford to cultivate the land properly] without juvenile 
labour ? In the third place, how can the tendency be 
counteracted which year by year leads the flower of the 
rural population to quit the land ? And, fourthly, if 
it cannot be arrested, what is to be the future of agri- 
culture ? To the first of these questions an answer is 
to be found in the preceding chapters. The parents 
do live comfortably without at least so much of their 
children's wages as the Education Act cuts oiBf. Solvitur 
ambulando. They would live still better with them. 
But in the teeth of the evidence which is producible on 
this head it is impossible to charge the Education 
Act with having caused the parents to be worse oflF 
than they were before. To the second question the 
vast majority of the farmers make the same reply! 
Much necessary work goes undone for want of children 
to do it ; and the increased cost of labour necessitates 
imperfect tillage. Even Mr. Eead, who is favourable 
to the Education Act, says ; — " The days of neat farm- 
ing are at an end. "We don't pick stones, or weed corn 
as we did. The women must not work in the fields now- 
adays, and the children are at school. So the work is 
not done, and we are glad of the exctise to curtail any 
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expense, however injurious it may prove to be hereafter.'* 
We fear, therefore, that in arable districts the answer to 
question No. 2 must be in the negative; and that 
the land does suffer, and will continue to suffer, from 
the absence of juvenile labour. The two last questions, 
however, are the most important of all, and must be 
dealt with in a separate chapter. 
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CHAPTEE VI. • 

COTTAGE ACCOMMODATION. 

Even more important than the scarcity of juvenile 
labour is the decline and deterioration of adult labour 
in the rural districts. That is the real diflSculty of the 
future. We are confronted, with the serious fact, that 
the most intelligent and energetic of the English 
peasantry are, year by year, turning their backs upon 
the soil, and departing to seek their fortunes in more 
populous centres of industry. Labour is leaving the 
land. Only those remain behind who have not suffi- 
cient enterprise to follow the same path, or sufficient 
confidence in their own power of adapting themselves 
to new conditions of life. Some say that we have 
nothing to do but to elevate the condition of the 
labourer to a certain point, and then the runaways will 
stay at home. I have no faith in any such remedies : 
not, at least, at present. A reaction may set in here- 
after, but the immediate cause of the great movement 
towards the towns is not to be reached by such remedies 
as are now proposed. The imagination of these lads 
has been stirred by what they have learned at school ; 
and they would not give a fig for anything that their 
native villages can oflFer them. They talk of Africa 
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and golden joys. Don't tell me that three acres and 
a cow, or allotments, or small holdings would keep 
them back. They know well enough that with three 
acres, or with six, with one cow or with two, they would 
still be peasants ; and peasants they are resolved to be 
no longer. That is the real secret of this so-called 
agricultural exodusf Education has filled the rising 
generation with new tastes and new ambitions ; has 
suggested to them infinite possibilities in that life 
beyond the fields of which every newspaper tells them 
something, and every letter they receive from friends 
or relatives who have gone before paints a glowing 
picture. And with these novel yearnings at their 
hearts and these alluring visions in their heads, is it 
likely that they will be detained at home by any mere 
change in the accidents of their lot in life, while the 
essence of it remains untouched ? No; the schoolmaster 
has done for them what Cobbett tells us that his first 
visit to Portsmouth did for him : " I returned once 
more to the plough, but I was spoiled for a farmer. I 
had, before my Portsmouth adventure, never known 
any other ambition than that of surpassing my brothers 
in the different labours of the field, but it was quite 
otherwise now. I sighed for a sight of the world ; the 
little island of Britain seemed too small for me. The 
things in which I had taken the most delight were 
neglected ; the singing of the birds grew insipid, and 
even the heart-cheering cry of the hounds, after which 
I^formerly used to fly from my work, bound over the 
fields, and dash through brake and coppice, was heard 
with the most torpid indiflference." No doubt there 
are plenty of agricultural lads who never did care either 
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for the song of the birds or the cry of the hounds, but 
the change which has come over the class of which I 
am now speaking is analogous to that of which Cobbett 
here describes so vividly the effect upon himself. They 
sigh for new worlds and new experiences. They do 
not desert agriculture because it does not give them 
the comforts or luxuries they require, but because it 
does not give them the excitement ; and who shall say 
that they are to blame? Certainly not I. Their 
ambition is a perfectly natural and healthy one — ^the 
inevitable consequence of enlarged conceptions and 
cultivated intelligence. It would be as stupid as it is 
useless to complain of it. The only question to be 
considered is how far the raw material which they leave 
behind is capable of being improved and developed ; 
how far a new class of skilled labourers may be reared 
in time to fill the gap that is fast being created ; and 
that interest in farm work re- awakened which for the 
present seems to have died out. 

Mr. Doyle lays the greatest stress on improved cottage 
accommodation. He thinks it is the want of this which 
disgusts the labourer with his lot more than any other 
single circumstance in his life. But then, on Mr. 
Doyle's own showing,* bad accommodation is now quite 
the exception. The improvement had begun when the 
first edition of this book was published ; and since that 
time has steadily progressed. Far better cottages are 
now being generally provided, and still, as before, at 
rents representing little more than 2 per cent, interest 
on the outlay. 

It is calculated that the minimum cost at which a 

* Report, p. 311. 
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decent cottage can be built, at least out of ordinary 
materials, is ^£120 ; while those which fulfil the con- 
ditions required by the Enclosure Commissioners cost 
£143. Now, as 6 per cent, is the lowest remuiierative 
return upon house property, it is obvious that cottage 
building cannot, at the present rate of wages, be car- 
ried on without some loss. It is computed that one- 
seventh of the labourer's income is what he ought to 
spend in rent ; and as 6 per cent, on dG120 a year is 
&1^ it is not till we get up to earnings of £1 a week 
that the allotted proportion comes up to the required 
sum. Thus we find that the labourer in receipt of the 
average class of income is only just able to afford the 
lowest class of cottage. No labourer with a less in- 
come can afford a decent one at all. But it is clear 
from the foregoing chapter that there must be a very 
considerable number of agricultural families, in various 
parts of the kingdom, whose collective earnings greatly " 
exceed the average, for whose cases the experiment 
suggested in the following extract might be tried with 
some confidence. The speech from which it is taken 
was delivered before the Dorset Chamber of Agriculture 
by Professor Buckman. And it will be seen that his 
view of the cottage question is a novel and courageous 
one. 

** Looking around you and seeing cottages built at 
the cost of £100 apiece, the sum of Is. weekly being 
received as rent, can it be possible for the landlords 
to care about improving them ? What inducement is 
there in this country for landlords to spend money on 
cottages? There is no margin for profit nor common 
interest. Suppose a landlord has money in the funds, 
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anA takes £1,000 out to improve his cottage property. 
He pays no poor-rate on that money as long as it re- 
mains in the funds ; hut as soon as he invests it in 
cottages the poor-rates are 10 or 12 per cent. Can it 
be possible to eocpect that a man will improve his cottages 
under these circumstances ? But if poor-rates were 
properly arranged, so that all property should bear its 
fair proportion, 2 J fo 3 per cent, instead of 12 per 
cent., would cover the whole. If the charge of 12 per 
cent, taxes were redniced by 9 per cent, it would be an 
incitement for landlords to attend to their cottage pro- 
perty, and build better cottages than they do at present. 
Under eodsting circumstances I am convinced there is 
no inducement to build. Any landed proprietor who 
builds cottages which the improved circumstances require 
must be a loser by the transaction, unless he can make 
it up in other ways by the general improvement of his 
property. So far as cottages are concerned, they really 
cost so much money to build that, at the present price 
at which cottages hi this county are let — lower than in 
any other county — the landlord must lose if he spend any 
considerable amount of money upon his property. 
Therefore it is quite evident that it does not pay toim- 
prove cottage property. My own notion is simply this : 
If I owned one of these parishes, as I find many gentle- 
men in Dorsetshire do, I should at once double the rent 
of every cottage. Whether I should get the money I 
don't know, but I would double the rent, and I would 
ask my farmers to double the rent of every cottage they 
let to their labourers. I would take care I made the 
cottages doubly as good as they are at present. You 
would thus have better labourers, and I believe it would 

Q 2 
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he worth your while — I know it would be worth my while 
— to add another shilling a week to the labour list, with 
the idea that it should be paid with reference to im-' 
proved cottages. This improvement would lower the 
rates very considerably, there would be less sickness, 
less illness, fewer illegitimate children, less unpleasant 
concomitants with reference to our parishes.*^ 

The last part of this extract, which is thoroughly 
practical and sensible, seems in some degree to answer 
the first. Build better cottages, and you will effect 
thereby that heavy reduction in the rates which is now 
said to be indispensable before better cottages can be 
built. It shows, moreover, that in the opinion of the 
speaker wages either are, or might easily be made, 
adequate to the payment of a higher rent than is now 
exacted. Finally, the question arises whether it is 
better that cottages should be let to the labourer by the 
farmer, the landlord, or by some third person. Here, 
again, there are many conflicting considerations. 
When we speak of cottages being rented from the 
farmer, we are now referring only to cottages attached 
to the farm, and let exclusively to his own labourers. 
Then the system cuts both ways. On the one hand, 
the cottage is likely to be kept in better condition, and 
perhaps let for lower rent, because it is to the farmer's 
interest to keep his labourers, if good ones, as long as 
possible, and a good house and garden are of course a 
great inducement. The farmer, too, is always on the 
spot to see that repairs are executed. On the other 
hand, the cottager himself is less free, under this sys- 
tem, to carry his labour to the best market, being 
entirely at his master's mercy, and liable to ** eviction " 
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at any time — a serious disaster to a poor man where 
cottages are not very abundant. The labourers are 
said to prefer renting from an indifferent person, and 
thereby keeping themselves free, although perhaps they 
have to pay more money for a worse house. Cottage 
house property not being a good investment, people 
who own them without farms look merely for the best 
interest they can get, not caring much about the condi- 
tion of the house. But held from either the landlord 
or the clergyman of the parish, they are free from both 
these objections. And there seems a great concurrence 
of opinion in favour of cottages as well as of allotments 
being as much as possible in the hands of the clergyman 
or the squire. Some people, indeed, will tell you that 
there ought to be nobusiness relations between the parson 
and his parishioners. This seems fanciful. But at all 
events no such objection can be raised to the lay proprietor. 
Before noticing a plan by which it is hoped that the 
cost of cottage building may be greatly lessened without 
any sacrifice of convenience, we must advert to the 
rules laid down by the Enclosure Commissioners,* 
which are said to be so stringent (Mr. Henley, 187,) 
that few landowners have availed themselves of their 
assistance in borrowing money for the purpose. The 
Commissioners are understood to require — firstly, three 
bedrooms ; secondly, that no part of the walls of an 
old cottage be used in the construction of a new one ; 
thirdly, that the money borrowed shall not be used 
merely for converting and improving ; and, fourthly, 
that the timber supports used shall be of a certain given 
fitrengfch. Mr, Henley thinks there is some misunder- 

* Commission of 1869. 
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standing about the second and third of these provisions, 
and that, properly construed, they would throw no un- 
reasonable impediment in the way of repairs and 
-restorations. As to the first there can hardly be two 
opinions. But there seems to be a general agreement 
upon these two points, namely, that the Lands Improve- 
ment Act requires amendment, and that the Labourers' 
Dwelling-house Act, at present applicable only to towns, 
might with advantage be extended to the country. 

From page Iv. to Ix. of the Eeport will be found a 
very interesting account of the latest improvements and 
suggestions in the matter of cottage building, from 
which it appears that by means of a new kind of 
material introduced by Mr. Benjamin Nichol, suffi- 
ciently commodious cottages may be erected at a cost 
of £85. This process is far too complicated a one to 
be described here. We may state briefly that the walls 
would be composed of slabs consisting of a kind of 
straw mattress enclosed in an iron frame, and coated 
over with Portland cement, a new kind of concrete, on 
which the highest expectations have been founded^ 
These cottages, being ** proof against fire and impervious 
to damp," would cost very little in repairs, so that it 
is calculated that 5 per cent, would be a sufficiently 
remunerative return. According to this estimate, 
therefore, they could be let out to the poor at a little 
over Is. 6d. a week; and the cottage difficulty might 
be considered to be almost solved. The properties of 
the new cement, however, seem not yet to have been 
sufficiently tested to justify any positive assertions; 
while, on the other hand, it is alleged by the architecta 
to the Board of Works that Mr. Nichol has underrated 
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the cost, and that the expense of his patent apparatus, 
an adaptation of the sewing machine, with which the 
mattresses are made up, would swell the whole outlay 
to a much higher sum than he has named, except where 
a large number of cottages were to be erected at the 
same time. 

The Commissioners express a hope that it will be 
found possible to consult the convenience of the poor 
in one matter of great importance, even though it does 
enhance the cost of building. The poor themselves 
prefer to have all their rooms on the ground floor, 
because, where there are either babies or sick persons, 
the wife cannot look after them, and attend to her 
house duties at the same time, nearly so well if she 
has to be always on the staircase. Such cottages cover 
more ground, and the roof, of course, is more expensive. 
But the superior comfort of them is so manifest that 
many landowners, we understand, are returning to the 
system, which was once general, in spite of the in- 
creased cost. 

Mr. Tremenheere, fortified by the testimony of the 
Assistant Commissioners, attributes the defective state 
of our cottages in a great measure to the embarrassed 
circumstances of the landowners, who, succeeding to 
encumbered estates, have really no money to spend 
upon cottage improvements. He thinks that **an 
absolute power given to every one who succeeds to an 
encumbered estate of selling as much of it as is required 
to pay oflf the encumbrances would have a strong 
tendency to keep settlements within 'reasonable and 
proper bounds,' and would prevent their being exceeded 
for any length of time to the injury of the public.*' 
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(Rep. II., p. xH.) This is a vigorous remedy. Bufe 
the worst of it is that, until the labourer appreciates 
a good cottage, it is waste of money to build one for 
him. Education will make him conscious of new 
wants ; and when he shall have become so, neither 
gentleman nor farmer will be able for long to disregard 
them. But one great difficulty in the way of introducing 
greater decency into the domestic arrangements of the 
poor the Commissioners have barely noticed, and that 
is the system of taking in lodgers. For it is manifest 
that you may go on enlarging cottages till they are as 
spacious as the Grosvenor Hotel without doing any 
good, if the labourer continues to huddle up his own 
family into one corner, and let the remainder. 
Stringent regulations to provide against this abuse are 
usually imposed by landlords ; but it is one not easily 
detected, and, when detected, not easily removed. It 
is further encouraged by the great change which has 
taken place in the domestic habits of the farmer. The 
polite couple who drink claret, read the magazines, and 
dress like the gentry, find the old system of boarding 
and lodging their unmarried workmen an unmitigated 
nuisance, arid would as soon think of sitting down to 
dinner with them, after the fashion of Mr. and Mrs. 
Poyser, as of riding to market on horseback one behind 
the other. The result, of course, has been that single 
men and lads, expelled from the farmhouse, have been 
driven perforce into the cottage. And, in • considering 
the question of cottage accommodation in general, too 
little allowance, we think, has hitherto been made for 
the exigencies thus created. 

To obtain, however, at all a comprehensive view of 
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the all-important question of cottage accommodation 
we must have recourse to the Eeport of Dr. Hunter, 
presented to the Privy Council in 1864. The first 
point that stares us in the face is this fact — as the 
labouring population has increased the number of 
cottages has diminished. Dr. Hunter found this to 
be the case at least in 821 villages ; the average pro- 
portion being a diminution of 4j per cent., against an 
increase of 5^ per cent. This increase, however, is 
but partial ; for though it is a doubtful point* whether 
the actual number of agricultural labourers in England 
has fallen oflf during the last thirty years, of those who 
live in villages the number has certainly declined ; and 
the above figures are given by Dr. Hunter only to 
illustrate that disregard of the labourer's necessities 
which it is his main object to expose. At the time of 
his tour of inspection, as it is to a great extent still, 
the country was divided into close villages and open 
villages, the former being the property of one, or very 
few large landowners, the latter of small proprietors 
and speculative builders. Partly to lower the rates, 
partly for the sake of order, and partly for the sake of 
appearances, the population of the former had been 
gradually weeded of the inferior class of labourers, till 
none were left but those who could afford to live in 
'* model cottages,'* the remainder being compelled to 
take refuge either in the open villages or the small 
towns adjoining, where they herded together in inde- 
scribable squalor and misery. But even when the 
destruction of cottages had long been carried on the 
cottagers would cling to their native place if there was 

It is not doubtful now (1887). 
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no one to prevent them, and the same system of crowd- 
ing would be found as in the free and uncivilised 
rookeries. The Union Chargeability Bill, however, 
has impaired the most powerful of the above motives 
for the suppression of cottages ; while sounder views 
with regard to the proper construction of them 
may enable the landowner to make his money go a 
good deal further, and to do much more real good to 
the class which he desires to benefit. To build houses 
for the peasantry which are good enough for the curate 
or the doctor is almost as bad as not to build them at 
all, because sooner or later they are sure to fall into the 
hands of that class to whose means they are naturally 
adapted. ** Without presuming," says Dr. Hunter, 
" to question the calculations of professional men, it is 
submitted that they have started from a wrong idea of 
the labourer's wants ; that in providing him with a 
third bedroom they have only filled his house with 
lodgers ; that in such matters as porches, windows, and 
chimneys they have consulted the landlord's taste 
rather than the tenant's comfort ; and that by making 
cottage building dear they have deterred gentlemen 
who wished to relieve the grosser scandals with which 
their estates were charged." He reckons that out of 
forty-one families only three would require three 
bedrooms, ten one bedroom, and twenty-eight two 
bedrooms. And this is the proportion, he says, in 
which gentlemen should plan their cottages. Dr. 
Hunter, moreover, affords no countenance whatever to 
the view adopted by the Commissioners with regard to 
the necessary cost of building. He says that suffi- 
ciently good cottages, hiilt in a row, need cost no 
more than d950 apiece. 
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In saying that it is mere mockery to talk of the law 
of supply and demand as regulating this question, Dr. 
Hunter perhaps goes too far ; for it is not so, strictly 
speaking, except where cottages are the property of the 
farmer, who can compel his men to take them. In- 
stances in which the village publican or the village 
grocer is the owner of cottages, and forces his tenants 
to be his customers, are surely very rare. But alto- 
gether Dr. Hunter's evidence goes a long way to 
confirm what has here been said of the expediency 
of keeping as many of the cottages as possible in the 
hands of the landlord or the clergyman. He bears 
constant testimony to the great good which is effected 
by the influence of a wealthy resident proprietor, so 
much so as to make us wonder at his words when, in 
giving an account of Somersetshire, he says, ** It is a 
matter of great advantage to the inhabitants that it is 
very free from great estates." The destruction of 
cottages, at all events, has gone on as rapidly in that 
county as anywhere else. Nor is the Doctor's senti- 
ment at all in accordance with the evidence supplied 
by Mr. Boyle, who inspected Somersetshire in 1868— 
69. He complains much of the state of cottage accom- 
modation; but what does he say? — ** The worst cot- 
tages are generally the small freeholds, inhabited by the 
persons who own them, and who, being unable to make 
more money than absolutely necessary for their imme- 
diate wants, are too poor to afford repairs of any kind. 
Next to those, the worst class of buildings are generally 
those belonging to small proprietors, such as tradesmen in 
towns, who have invested in them as a money speculation, 
and to make it pay are forced to charge a high rent a/nd 
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spend little in repairs. The best cottages are usually 
those belonging to the larger proprietors, most of whom, 
from a wish either to see the estate present a flourishing 
appearance, or to see their people well off, charge a rent 
far too small to repay them for their outlay'' Both Mr. 
Boyle and Dr. Hunter come to the same conclusion 
finally, " that the cottage ought to be considered in the 
light of farm buildings, from which the landlord expects 
no return, except in the shape of part of the rent of the 
farm." (Mr. Boyle, par. 39. Cf. Dr. Hunter, p. 133.) 
No doubt this cuts the knot. But we fail to see on what 
principle any rent at all could be charged from this 
point of view. And we own what we should prefer 
would be to see remunerative rents made possible by 
augmented wages.* 

Dr. Hunter seems to think it hard that a whole 
family should be packed off into the open village be- 
cause one girl has had a child, and he truly says it is not 
the way to reform them. Still the owner has a duty to 
the rest of his dependents which he is bound to dis- 
charge ; and if what Dr. Hunter reports elsewhere, and 
appears to believe, is true, namely, that the immorality 
of the peasantry is not produced by the crowded con- 
dition of their cottages, there is less reason why the 
landlord should look over it. In two or three cases 
Dr. Hunter is both unjust and ill-informed. For 
instance, when he predicts that the poor man will soon 
be robbed of his cottage-garden, he casts an imputation 
on other people which we are sure was wholly un- 
deserved six years ago. Twenty years have proved 
it to be monstrous. And when he says that game- 

* These, howeyer, are commonly underrated. Cf. Chap. II. 
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preservers like to get rid of the population, he is evidently 
unaware that the worst kind of poachers are those who 
haunt the back slums of country towns. 

We may here add the later evidence of Mr. Doyle 
and Mr. Little, confirmatory of all which I had written 
on the subject in 1870 : — 

" The dwellings of the agricultural labourers in this 
district maybe thus classified* : — (1.) Those which be- 
long to large landowners and are occupied by their own 
labourers, or are rented directly from the owners. (2.) 
Those which are let with the farm and are let in part 
payment of wages. (3.) Those which have been built 
by speculators, or belong to small tradespeople, or to 
the labourers themselves. Between those classes of 
cottages a marked diffierence may be observed. With 
some few and glaring exceptions those for the condition 
of which the large owners are directly responsible are 
good. There is not a county in the portion of this 
district of which I am now writing which does not 
furnish many examples of the most liberal and careful 
attention to the condition of labourers' dwellings. It is 
not that * model ' cottages are ostentatiously clustered 
or dotted about almost within view of the residence ; 
they are scattered amongst the farms in reasonable pro- 
portion to the labour employed, and very fair progress 
may be observed in correcting the most serious evils of 
the laws of Settlement and Eemoval, those which 
resulted from * close ' parishes. Employers are be- 
coming gradually alive to the fact that if labourers are 
to be retained for farm service, they will require suitable 
house accommodation not too distant from their work. 

♦ Doyle, p. 311. 
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Although on many large properties this want is liberally 
cared for, there are estates in every county the owners 
of which are not in a position to effect necessary build- 
ing improvements, and upon these the condition of 
labourers' dwellings is most unsatisfactory. This is 
especially the case when cottages are let with the 
farms and sublet by the occupying tenant. But the 
worst class of cottages are those which have been run 
up by speculators who seek a high interest for their 
outlay. Such hovels still continue to be the only 
refuge of a very large class* of agricultural labourers, 
driven to them from close parishes. How bad these 
are, and how great is the need of improvement is, I 
fear, but very imperfectly known.'* 

If we turn to Mr, Little, who is himself a practical 
farmer, and has a wider knowledge of the cottage ques- 
tion, perhaps, than Mr. Doyle, we find still more 
decisive testimony to the improvement of cottages and 
the liberality of landlords. In 1878, two years before 
Mr. Doyle's report, Mr. Little published some plans of 
cottages in the Koyal Agricultural Society's Journal, 
which, as he says himself, are all that the labourers can 
desire. " I must now turn," f he says, " to the 
domestic life of the labourer, and first to the important 
subject of cottage accommodation. Many reproaches 
have been levelled at English farmers on the subject 
of the dwellings of the poor; and, indeed, there 
was, until recently, too much to grieve the mind of 
a philanthropist in the condition of many of our 

* Not such a very large class. 

t Journal of tiie Royal AgriouUurdl Society of England, Second 
Series, Vol. XIV., Part II., No. XXVIIL, 1878, p. 512. 
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cottages. But in nothiDg has a greater improvement 
been evident than in this within the past thirty years. 
It is perfectly true that on some estates may still be 
seen squalid, dirty, and dilapidated dwellings, some- 
times even unfit for the decent accommodation of human 
beings, or affording a poor protection against a fickle 
climate. But, happily, these have now become most 
rare exceptions. A great awakening has recently taken 
place as to the duties and responsibilities of the owner- 
ship of property.** 

" The present state, then, of the cottage accommoda- 
dation for labourers is daily becoming a subject of 
greater satisfaction." He here gives the designs of 
which I have spoken, and proceeds : " It will be ob- 
served that in each there are three bedrooms and two 
sitting-rooms, and that they contain all needful and 
proper accommodation for the decencies of life as well 

as the comfort of their inmates Thousands 

of such cottages as these may now be found scat- 
tered over every part of England ; and, besides the com- 
fort afforded by the English modem cottages, the labour- 
ing men who are their occupants are in almost every 
case provided with a piece of garden ground adjoining, or 
with an allotment in close proximity to their dwellings. 
By this means they are not only enabled to grow a suffi- 
ciency of garden-stuff for the use of their families, but 
also to sell some portion of the produce. This garden, 
moreover, affords them the means of keeping a pig 
(the almost invariable accompaniment of a well-to-do 
labourer's occupation), and there are few cottagers at 
the present day who have not the satisfaction of occa- 
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sionally killing a porker of their own feeding for the 
use of their household. The necessary straw for this 
purpose is generally given by the master, and it after- 
wards provides a useful supply of manure for the 
garden. The quantity of land so occupied varies con- 
siderably ; but it is seldom less than about a fourth of 
an acre, and is sometimes (though rarely) as much as 
half an acre in extent. The rent paid for a cottage of 
this kind varies very much. It is sometimes not more 
than one shilling per week, and occasionally as much, 
when occupied with a rood of land, as £5 per annum. 
Now, as it would be impossible to build such a pair of cot- 
tages at the present day for less than £280 to £300, it is 
obvious that so sm«,ll a rental leaves the owner with a 
loss, and that he has to recoup himself for his outlay 
from the rent paid by the farmer. This positive ad- 
vantage to the labourer must not be lost sight of in 
considering his position. It is, indeed, equivalent to 
the addition of extra wages, and must so be considered. 
It is an anomalous state of things; but the farmer 
finds a certain advantage in having his men on the 
farm and handy for their work.*' 

" My observations with regard to cottages have prin- 
cipally relation to those situated on the farm and under 
the direct charge and control of the landlord or his 
tenant. These, it will be gathered, are generally now 
sufficient for all ordinary requirements, and on many 
large properties they are models of neatness and of 
comfort. It cannot be expected, in villages where every 
kind of property exists — from the hut of the squatter, 
filched in days gone by from the roadside common, to 
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the cheaply run-up tenements of the speculator — that 
such a satisfactory state of things should exist ; but 
powers have lately been conferred upon the local autho- 
rities by certain Sanitary Acts of Parliament which 
give them considerable control even over such dwellings 
as these; and in cases where cottages become^ from decay 
or any similar cause, unfit for habitation, they can be 
closed. It is also the duty of such authorities to pro- 
vide safeguards against contagion and disorders, and 
against the nuisances by which such disorders are pro- 
pagated. Not only, therefore, has the sanitary state 
of such villages improved, but habits of cleanliness 
have been enforced, and if the condition of their inhabi- 
tants will not compare with those I have above described, 
it is at least improving and hopeful." — lb. p. 787. 

This exactly tallies with Mr. Doyle's statement 
already quoted, and with the evidence of Mr. Boyle, 
one of the Assistant Commissioners in 1868, quoted 
at page 91. I do not think, upoil the whole, therefore, 
that want of proper house accommodation can any 
longer be alleged as one of the grievances which drives 
the peasantry into the towns, where they are certainly 
very much worse lodged, and that at a much higher 
rate. 

The truth is, however, that in many parts of Eng- 
land the cottage question is solving itself. The popu- 
lation of the villages is deserting them, and cottages 
are standing empty. The exodus of the stocking 
makers in some counties has left a plentiful supply of 
cottages for the labourers ; and I know one village in 
which a cottage with two sitting-rooms, three or four 

H 
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bedrooms, and from a quarter to half a rood of garden 
is let for Is. 6ci. a week. Formerly this cottage would 
have been let in two, now it is knocked into one ; and 
though the cause cannot be regarded without great 
uneasiness and anxiety, the fact itself is, of course, 
highly beneficial to those who are left upon the spot. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

ALLOTMENTS. 

1867-70. 

One of the most interesting passages in the Report of 
the Commissioners of 1867-8 is the one that gives a 
short history of the connection of the peasantry with 
the land from the earliest time down to the present date, 
which, though I do not think it is in every particular 
correct, affords a strong presumption that there have 
been periods in England when the labouring man 
was better off than he is now.* Without taking our 
readers all the way back to the fourteenth century it 
may be sufl&cient to report that in Acts of Parliament 
passed in the reign of Edward VI. and Elizabeth the 
claim of the peasantry to have a certain quantity of 
land attached to their cottages is clearly recognized. 
At the same time they were privileged to pasture their 
cattle, and to cut their firewood on the lord's wastes ; 
and it is obvious that the condition of comfort to which 
they were raised by these combined advantages is only 
fairly described as one of " rude abundance." During 
the Wars of the Roses the condition of the peasant had 

* i.e. 1870. This statement must be received with cantion in 1887. 
Cf. p. 56. 
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declined, and the Acts referred to were intended to 
revive his prosperity. Whether by means of them, or 
in spite of thera, his prosperity did revive, till, by the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, he was as well 
ofif as he had been in the fourteenth. He languished 
again during the Civil War and under the Protectorate, 
but experienced a second renaissance after the Revolu- 
tion ; and for the first three-quarters of the eighteenth 
century he enjoyed a kind of golden age. At the end 
of that time two events occurred, almost simultaneously, 
which had a marked effect on the condition of the Eng- 
lish peasantry — the Enclosure Acts, which were passed 
between 1760 and 1774 ; and the American war, which 
broke out the year afterwards. The first curtailed his 
means ; the second, by raising prices, increased his ex- 
penditure. Such, at least, is the account given by the 
Commissioners.* But Tooke, in his "History of 
Prices," denies that war, per se, has any tendency to 
raise them. The price of wheat, in fact, did not rise 
during the first years of the American war, and from 
1742 to 1748, the war of the Austrian succession, the 
average price was much below that of the ensuing six 
years. The great expansion of the population after the 
Peace of Paris (1763), followed by a long succession of 
very bad seasons, produced a great rise in prices before 
the American war ; but from 1771 to 1791 there was 
little difference. Of course, when we happen to be at 
war with a great grain-producing country like Russia, 
or when the ports of the Continent are shut against 
us, as in the last French war, the case is very 
different. 

* To the accuracy of which, however, I do not pledge myself. 
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By an Act of Parliament passed in the thiiiy-first 
year of Queen Elizabeth it was enacted that no cottage 
should be erected without having four acres of land 
attached to it. And in 1648 special attention was called 
to this Act by the judge at York assizes. It is pro- 
bable, however, that, as land grew more valuable and 
cottages more numerous, it was found impossible to 
comply literally with this enactment. By the accession 
of George III. the ordinary labourer had probably 
ceased, as a rule, to be a cultivator of the soil on his 
own account ; but he still enjoyed to the full his rights 
of common. And these, combined with a rate of wages 
high in proportion to the cost of necessaries, enabled 
him to live in great comfort. But when, almost at one 
and the same moment, the rights of common were 
abolished and the cost of living was increased, a rapid 
revolution took place. Those who had small freeholds 
were obliged to sell them. Those who had derived from 
their daily labour, and from the cow, the pig, and the 
poultry which roamed over the adjoining common, a 
comfortable and substantial livelihood, found them- 
selves reduced to penury. The yeoman sank into a 
peasant, and the peasant sank into a pauper. From 
that time to this, in spite of the efforts of philanthropic 
individuals, charitable societies, and even Acts of Par- 
iament, the position of the agricultural labourer had 
never till quite recently recovered itself. A society was 
set on foot in 1796, by Mr. Wilberforce and Sir Thomas 
Bernard, for improving the condition of the cottager 
and renewing his connection with the land, and in 
that association lay the germs of the allotment system. 
And Sir Frederick Eden reports (vol. i., p. 569) that 
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in 1795, in the neighbourhood of Mount Sorrel, in 
Leicestershire, the poor in some parishes had " four or 
five acres each assigned them for a garden at a very 
moderate rent." This, however, must have been a very 
exceptional state of things: and such a quantity of 
land as this, supplying the occupiers as it did " with 
cheese, butter, and milk," is altogether different in 
kind from the modern allotment.* 

In 1801 and in 1845 Acts of Parliament were passed 
intended to protect the rights of "commoners" in any 
subsequent enclosures. But of course these Acts were 
not retrospective, and could not undo the wrong which 
had been done already ; while even in those ^ases to 
which they were applicable they seem to have been 
strangely ineffective. The rapid rise in poor-rates 
which followed the Enclosure Acts, though it some- 
times punished those who were the chief gainers by 
them, was but cold comfort to those who were the 
chief losers. And even now, we repeat, but little has 
been done, compared with what it seems reasonable 
to suppose might have been done, towards carrying 
out the intention of the Legislature, and preventing 
such mistakes in future. The Act of 1845 provided 
that out of every enclosed waste a proportion of land 
should be set aside for the use of cottagSrs, in lieu of 
their rights of common, subject, however, to the discre- 
tion of the Enclosure Commissioners, of which these 
gentlemen seem to have availed themselves very largely. 
The land was to be vested in trustees, to be called the 
" Allotment Wardens," who should receive the rents 
and devote them to parochial purposes. But out of 

• Cf. Stanhope, II., 175—179. 
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nearly 500,000 acres which have been enclosed since 
the date of this Act only about 2,000 acres have been 
so assigned. [This fact, combined with the great ex- 
tension of allotments by private individuals during the 
last ten years, confirms the now prevalent opinion that 
it is a mistake to entrust the disposal of them to pubUc 
bodies.] But the truth is that allotments are not the 
proper compensation for the loss of common rights. 
Land requiring cultivation is no equivalent for land 
requiring none : the logical equivalent is higher wages, 
the natural result of more ground being cultivated. 

In the Report presented to Parliament in 1869 by 
the Select Committee appointed to inquire into the 
working of the Enclosure Act of 1845 is to be found all 
the latest information on this subject ; and the result 
of it has been the Government Enclosure Act of the pre- 
sent session (1870). The tendency of the Report is to 
modify to some extent the language of the Agricultural 
Commissioners. For instance, it is asserted that the 
enclosure of commons has done more good, by the ex- 
tinction of the predatory population which they foster, 
than it has done harm by the loss inflicted on the cot- 
tagers ; and it is shown that the proportion of land set 
out for allotments bv the Enclosure Commissioners was 
in accordance with the intention of the Act of Parlia- 
ment, and that those gentlemen are in nowise amenable 
to blame for it. Furthermore, it is recommended that 
these allotments be not limited to a quarter of an acre^ 
and that a definite rule be laid down by Parliament as to 
the proportion of each common to be so allotted. The 
Bill of 1870* accordingly provides that land equal in 

* Now withdrawn (Jaly 7, 1870). ADOther Bill was passed by Lord 
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value to one-tenth shall be set aside for this purpose out 
of every common that is enclosed, and that such reser- 
vation shall be compulsory. It likewise gives discre- 
tion to the Commissioners to allot as much as half an 
acre to an individual, when it can be spared without 
injury to others. And it contains some important pro- 
visions for securing rights of way. But since the allot- 
ment system, on a large scale, must always depend rather 
on the liberality of private persons than on the gleanings 
from future enclosures, there is no reason for troubling 
the reader with any further remarks on this head. 

Of the practical utility of the allotment system, 
apart from its justice in some places, and its moral 
benefit in all, doubts are still entertained ;* but the 
preponderance of opinion is in favour of it. One can- 
not, however, shut one's eyes to the fact that the 
system is no longer an experiment. Though little has 
been done in the way of public allotments, private 
allotments have been steadily on the increase for nearly 
forty years., till they are now, we should think, no 
longer the exception, but the rule.f And it is only 
fair to inquire how far they have succeeded in enrich- 
ing the agricultural labourer. To this inquiry, how- 
ever, we find no satisfactory answer in this Report. 
The system is recommended as a probable cure for an 
acknowledged evil, almost as though it was a new dis- 
covery, and had not already been in operation for 
nearly half a century. It certainly does not seem to 

BeacoDsfield's Goyernment in 1876. But allotments of this kind are not 
generally a success. — Poor Law Report (1834), 192. 

* None are entertained now, 1887. 

\ Almost universal now, 1887. 
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have produced any effect upon the employment of 
women and children ; but this is just one of those 
questions on which we want further information. The 
Commissioners tell us that the average loss to the 
labourer by the withdrawal of children under ten from 
field work would be £4 or £5 a year, and that the 
profits of a rood of ground come to just about the same 
sum. Well, the natural question to ask is at once 
this : Do we find that the occupation of this rood of 
land doe% induce the labourer to forego the earnings of 
his children ? There can be no want of opportunities 
for investigating this question. But our own impression 
decidedly is, that it has had at present no such eifect. 

Again, there is the wife's labour to be taken into 
account, and that can hardly be less than £10 a 
year. If the allotment system is in time to lead 
to the abolition of female work, it must clearly be 
conducted on a scale that will bring the labourer a 
much higher annual return than £5. The Commis- 
sioners say that if he could be advantageously trusted 
with two roods he would be in a position to do what is 
required of him. But then, on their own showing, it 
is just this quantity of land that he cannot advan- 
tageously be trusted with. Then, too, there is the 
question of the efifect of allotments upon wages. The 
Commissioners assure us that this is purely imaginary, 
and they quote in support of their opinion the evidence 
given before the Committee in 1843. We confess we 
are not satisfied on this point. Whether or no the 
allotment system has actually lowered wages is a point 
capable of proof, and so far we need not hesitate to 
accept this evidence. But whether or no it may not 
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have prevented them from rising is another question 
altogether, which it is much less easy to decide. 
Farmers, at least, always take allotments into account 
in discussing the subject. If you say the rate of 
wages is low, the invariable answer is, "Ah ! but you 
see they have their gardens." And this not in those 
cases where the garden is part of the wages, but where 
the labourer rents it independently. [It is pointed out 
by Major Craigie in his paper (Agricultural Holdings 
in England and abroad), read before the Koyal Statistical 
Society, on the 15th February, 1887, " that the coun- 
ties in which allotments are least numerous are, as a 
rule, those where the highest agricultural wages pre- 
vail." But how far the two circumstances can be 
connected together as cause and effect, I am uncertain, 
—1887.] 

On the first introduction of the allotment system, 
early in the present century, it met with the most 
violent opposition, not only from the farmers, but also 
from the clergy and landlords, though it is only fair to 
say that some of its earliest and most ardent supporters 
were clergymen.* The farmers feared that they would 
no longer get the same amount of work out of their 
men if these had their own ground to cultivate. It 
was thought probable that they would be tempted to 
steal seed corn, straw, and potatoes, and that they 
would always be in arrears of rent. None of these 
apprehensions appear to have been verified. Farmers 
do, indeed, complain that their men do not work as 
the last generation of labourers used to work ; and 

* A clergyman, the father of the present writer, was one of the first, 
if not the very first, to introduce it in Leicestershire. 
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there are others who still contend that allotments lying 
apart from the village are ** an excuse and cover for 
poaching, and other kinds of thieving and prowling.*' 
There may be truth in this, but there is not enough 
in it to justify our dwelling on the argument. On the 
whole, we may say that if all the good which . the 
system is thought capable of effecting has not yet been 
realised, little of the evil which was predicted has yet 
ensued; while if, setting aside for a moment its purely 
economical aspect, we look only to its moral effect, the 
picture seems without a drawback. While cultivating 
his potatoes, his turnips, and his wheat, to say nothing 
of fruit and flowers, the labourer is merged in the hus- 
bandman, and begins to understand, for the first time, 
what is meant by the dignity of industiy. The plot of 
ground, too, is the source of a common interest to the 
whole family, and the pride they take in it sheds a 
humanizing influence on the otherwise cheerless tenor 
of their lives. That the garden is a formidable rival 
to the public-house is a point in its favour which none 
can be so ignorant as to question ; while the dread of 
losing it by misconduct has been found to convert the 
most lawless populations to habits of industry and order. 
So that, whatever the pecuniary success of the system 
may be assumed to be, its advantages of another kind 
are so great and so indisputable that the Commis- 
sioners are abundantly justified in all they have said 
in its behalf. 

One rood* is said to be the average quantity of land 
which a labourer can cultivate to advantage without 

* Poor Law Report, 1834, 182 — 192 ; and Agricultural Commissioners, 
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neglecting his master's work, though there are pecu- 
liar cases in which an acre or more may be let to 
him with equal safety. These, however, are few and 
far between ; and it is agreed that the line should be 
drawn at that point above which the labourer becomes 
a little farmer. An allotment of two or three acres 
seems to work badly for all parties. Mr. Fraser found 
an estate in Gloucestershire where the allotments 
ranged from three to ten acres. No wonder that both 
the schoolmaster and the farmer condemn them. They 
take his scholars from the one and his workmen from 
the other. An allotment of this size can only be 
worked by the whole strength of the labourer's family, 
who are thus kept away from school ; and he himself 
cannot do justice to both his own ground and his 
master's. Mr. Fraser thinks that the material welfare 
of the peasantry is promoted by the system. But his 
opinion is not borne out by the evidence of practical 
men.* In fact, for a day labourer to farm an allot- 
ment ground of several acres is to try to do two things 
at once, and must generally, we should think, lead to 
the proverbial consequences. 

Another point in connection with allotments is 
whether the occupants should be allowed to grow corn, 
or be restricted to vegetables and fruit. The propriety 
of this restriction was much upheld at one time, but 
we should think it is declining now. It is said that 
the labourer cannot possibly give that attention to his 
wheat crop which is necessary to make it answer ; and 
that his pig, for the sake of which he grows barley, is 

* Fide, among others, evidence of Mr. Bolam, the agent of Lord 
Ailesbury, in Wiltshire. Cf. p. 215. 
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always a mistake, and frequently a nuisance. The old 
apprehension that such a man would steal wheat and 
barley for seed, as we have already said, has not been 
realized. But with regard to the other two questions, 
I should be disposed to say the labourer is the best 
judge, and that he is not so sentimentally greedy of 
land as to value his allotment for anything but what 
it will bring. How far the allotment system upon the 
whole does answer, from a strictly pecuniary point of 
view, is perhaps doubtful. But we think it may be left 
to the labourers themselves to turn it to the best account. 
There is one kind of allotment, peculiar to a few 
counties, which we have not yet noticed, and which is an 
exception to some of the above rules. We mean the 
" cow run,'* or grass allotment, which is to be met with 
in the north o ^England, in Derbyshire, Shropshire, and 
Cheshire. In these more or less pastoral districts it is 
quite common for an ordinary day labourer to rent as 
much grass as will enable him to keep one or two 
cows, and he is unanimously considered to be much 
better off than the small farmer. These grass grounds 
extend from four or five to as much as ten, twelve, 
or even twenty acres. But one of more than ten acres 
defeats its own object. It converts the labourer into a 
farmer, and usually ruins him. One man who was 
reduced from twenty acres to ten told the agent that 
he had *' made a gentleman of him." The cow, more- 
over, interferes in no way with the labourer's daily work. 
His wife can manage her, and her annual value to 
the labourer is about £12. It is strongly recommended 
that these plots of land should always be rented direct 
from the proprietor of the soil — ^the squire or the 
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clergyman, that is — and not from the farmers,* who 
have a propensity to exact monstrous rents in return 
for the accommodation, not less sometimes than four- 
fold the rent of their own farms. Although the pro- 
duce of an acre of land, cultivated by spade husbandry, 
may be greater in proportion + than the produce of a 
large farm, yet it is properly maintained by the Commis- 
sioners that the labourer should not be charged any 
higher rent for it on that account, as he is entitled to 
the benefit of his own better tillage, which if he does 
not get, the object of the system is defeated. 

1887. — Since the above was written the allotment 
system has risen into the front rank of public ques- 
tions ; and something has now to be added with refer- 
ence to current opinions and what I would venture to 
call current misconceptions on the subject. 

In the first place, it cannot be insisted on too strongly 
that allotments and small holdings are two essentially 
distinct things. To compare one with the other, or 
treat them in any way as if they stood upon the same 
footing, is to blunder on the very threshold of the 
question. If we choose to convert a certain proportion 
of agricultural labourers into small farmers, so be it ; 
but that the same man can be a small farmer and an 
agricultural labourer at the same time I hold to be im- 
possible. Neither is an allotment the same thing 
as a cottage garden. Men must have cottages, but 
they are not obliged to have allotments. An allot- 

* Still less from parish authorities or public bodies. Cf. Poor Law 
Report, 1834, pp. 192-4. 
+ This, however, is a moot point. 
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ment is a plot of ground, detached from the cottage, 
which the labourer and his family can cultivate 
in their spare time without trenching in the slighest 
degree on the* regular working hours whicli earn the 
weekly wages. The size varies from a rood to an acre, 
the latter being, as a rule, the most on which an 
ordinary day labourer can bestow the necessary care. 
Allotments have hitherto been looked upon rather as 
incentives to industry and good conduct than as 
representing any share in the occupation of the soil to 
which the peasantry have a legal claim. I should very 
much prefer to see them remain on this footing : let by 
the farmers, the gentry, and the clergy to the most 
deserving class of labourers, while their alleged right 
to the Elizabethan four acres is recognised, if possi- 
ble,* by the extension of small holdings. These, 
if an economical mistake, have a good deal to say 
for themselves from a moral point of view. But 
with the allotment system as it now exists, I think it 
would be a grievous mistake to interfere. To declare 
that every agricultural labourer is entitled to an allot- 
ment, and that we have no right to annex any condi- 
tions to his tenancy which we do not equally annex to 
the tenancy of a regular farmer, is to change the whole 
character of the system, and to rob it, in my opinion, 
of three-fourths of its utility.f Why throw away so 
valuable an instrument for good in the hands of em- 
ployers and landowners when the object for the sake of 
which it is proposed to make this great sacrifice can be 
so much more effectually secured by another process ? 
I should like to see any number of small farmers 

* Cf. p. 142. + Appendix IV. r- 254. 
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in this country if their existence could be reconciled 
with the working of economic laws. Let them be 
made as independent as possible, with every security 
which the Agricultural Holdings Act supplies for 
tenant farmers in general. But it would be an entire 
misapplication of the purpose of that Act to bring allot- 
ments within, its operation. Let the labourer, while he 
is a labourer, have his allotment on the reasonable 
condition that he exhibits those virtues which will 
qualify him hereafter for the position of a small farmer. 
This is his true road to independence. Let him rise 
from one class to the other according as his own exer- 
tions shall enable him to do so. Let every facility 
exist for his translation to a higher sphere ; but, while 
he remains an agricultural labourer, let him be an 
agricultural labourer. We have seen what are his 
deficiencies at the present day.* He is ignorant of 
his duties, and unwilling to be taught them. The 
consciousness that a good working character from his 
master is the condition on which he holds his allot- 
ment, may be made, perhaps, to serve as a cor- 
rective, and to lead him to acquire by degrees that 
more general knowledge of farming operations which 
he is now too indolent to learn. If such has been 
the effect of the allotment system in past times, •{" 
how much more beneficial are we likely to find it in the 
future ? If only half of what is alleged by the most 
competent witnesses on the subject is to be believed, 
one of the most urgent agricultural necessities of the 
present day is the restoration of that supply of skilled 
labour which is every year becoming scarcer, and for 

* Cap. IV, t M^r. Doyle's Report, p. 312. Also siipm, 107. 
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want of which so many farms in England are con- 
demned to imperfect cultivation. It seems to me that 
the allotment system, rightly used, might be made 
largely subservient to this object ; while, at the same 
time, it would help to make the labouring man more 
fit* for the position which he covets — a position to 
which, in the present state of his professional attain- 
ments, he seems totally unequal. To put such men 
as those who form the great bulk of the agricul- 
tural " residuum '* into farms of four or five acres 
would be to consign them to certain ruin. One 
of the first conditions of success in such a holding 
is that the occupier shall be able to do great part of 
the necessary labour with his own hands. It follows, 
then, that he must become a skilled workman before he 
can have the slighest chance of succeeding as a small 
farmer. 

What I wish to see, then, is a system which, while 
offering a future to the agricultural labourer, and a 
position of independence to which he can look forward 
as the reward of his own exertions, shall interfere with 
none of those conditions which afford a means of in- 
fluencing his character while he continues to be a 
labourer. Such influence will benefit himself by con- 
tributing to the formation of habits and the develop- 
ment of intelligence essential to his prosperity ia any 
wider sphere of industry; it will benefit the farmer 
by giving him a better class of servants ; and it will 
benefit the public by removing one of the causes which 
tend to impoverish the soil, and diminish its productive 
powers. 

If there is any doubt whether allotments do or do not 

♦ Cf. 162. 
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come under the Agricultural Holdings Act the sooner 
it is removed the better. On this question the 
lawyers disagree, though the majority incline to the 
opinion that a large class of allotments are not 
excluded from the operation of the Act.* The his- 
tory of the question in Parliament is briefly as follows : 
—By the Act of 1875 and by the Bill of 1883, as it 
originally stood, all holdings of less than two acres 
were exempted from it. This reservation was thrown 
out in Committee, at the instance of Mr. Jesse Ceilings, 
apparently for the very purpose of bringing allotments 
within the clutches of the Bill. Before it left the 
House of Commons Mr. Edward Stanhope said " it 
was now found out that those who let allotments were 
to be liable to all the provisions of the Bill." When 
it went up to the House of Lords Lord Salisbury 
declared that, under the clause as it stood, " allotments 
would be doomed." And amendments were introduced 
by Lords Henniker and Camperdown for the purpose 
of restoring the exemption which the House of Com- 
mons had expunged. The amendment, however, was 
not accepted by the Commons, and was not insisted on 
by the Lords ; so that the clause still stands as it did 
when Mr. Stanhope and Lord Salisbury placed the afore- 
said construction on it; and apparently exempts only such 
allotments as are let by employers to their servants. 
The Lord Chancellor, on the 22nd of August, seemed 
to be of opinion that such would be its effect ; and the 
fact that two days afterwards he said that the clause 
would not apply to cottage gardens does not seem 

* Hall's **Law of Allotments," p. 135; Lely and Pearse, Part III. 
p. 131 ; WiUis Bund, Part III. p. 281 ; Jeudwine, Part III. p. 43 ; 
Corrie Grant, Part III. p. 49. 
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to me conclusive.* By the clause, as I understand it, 
allotments let by employers to their own servants are 
exempt ; and, according to Lord Selborne, cottage 
gardens are exempt. But the great majority of allot- 
ments are neither cottage gardens, nor let by employers 
to their servants. 

If the meaning of *the Act is that both allotments 
and cottage gardens shall be exempt from its opera- 
tion on the ground that in each case the produce 
is grown by the labourer for his own use and not 
for sale, a construction of the clause favoured by the 
words *' or not cultivated as a market garden," it is 
a great pity that this was not distinctly stated. And 
I only hope that words will be inserted in the Govern- 
ment Allotment Bill to place the point beyond a doubt. 
Private individuals will certainly not continue to let 
allotments if they are hedged round with all these vexa- 
tious restrictions ; and if they fall exclusively into the 
hands of public bodies, they will simply become a 
smaller class of small holdings, and liable, at the same 
time, to all the objections which have been urged 
against this mgde of letting by practical and expe- 
rienced agriculturists. A public body such as is here 
contemplated has no interest in its tenantry : is, com- 
paratively speaking, unaffected by their failures or 
successes ; while, as to its exercising any kind of 
moral influence, that, of course, is wholly out of the 
question. 

On the supply of allotmenjts a great deal has been 
done since 1883 to open the eyes of the public to the 
real truth. The admirable little book published about 

* Cottage gardens are not really allotments at all. Bat for conrenience 
sake I sometimes speak of them as snch. 
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a year ago by Lord Onslow,* entitled " Landlords and 
Allotments," is sufficient by itself to put to rout a 
great deal of the nonsense that has been talked and 
written on the subject. But the latest information 
of all is to be derived from the Government returns 
collected in 1886, and published in the present 
year.f From these it appears that the total number 
of agricultural allotments, and holdings wrongly 
classed as allotments, in England and Wales were, 
in June, 1886, 889,067 ; of these only 35,246 range 
from one acre to four. The remaining 353,821 are 
what I venture to call allotments proper, consisting 
of various sub-divisions of an acre, from half a rood 
upwards. The whole 389,000 are allotments de- 
tached from cottages, exclusive of all such as are 
granted by railway companies to their servants, of all 
cow runs and potato grounds allowed by farmers to 
their labourers, and of all cottage gardens. According 
to the census returns of 1881 the bonajide agricultural 
labourers of England and Wales numbered 807,608, 
and including some 20,000 shepherds, for some reason 
or other not included in the return of 1886 among farm 
servants, they amount altogether to 827,608 : giving 
an allotment for more than every third adult male; 
and when cottage gardens, potato grounds and cow 
runs have been taken into account, I think the reader 
will agree with me that there is very little need 
of legislation for the compulsory extension of allotments, 
whatever there may be for the extension of small hold- 
ings. It was urged in the debates of 1883 that some- 
thing ought to be done for the protection of allotment 
holders, because the large majority of them were weekly 

* Appendix lY. f February, 1887. 
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tenants, and liable to eviction at a week's notice. We 
learn from the Government return that of the whole 
389,067 allotments in England and Wales only 41,667 
are not let by the year. So much for the authority of 
experts ! 

What a cow run is the reader already understands. 
Potato ground is a strip of land in one of the 
farmer's own fields, which is assigned to the labourer 
for the growth of potatoes, and usually figures among 
his perquisites. From 15 to 20 poles, something 
under half a rood, is the usual size of these strips, 
which it is needless to say must never be confounded 
with allotments, as they are given always by the farmer 
to his own labourers as an addition to their wages. 
The number of these potato plots in England and Wales 
are 93,308 ; the number of cow runs which are peculiar 
to the grass districts,* 4,493; total, 97,801. The 
number of cottage gardens, absurdly called garden 
allotments in the Government return, varying from 
half a rood upwards, are, in England and Wales, 
257,468.t Of these a certain proportion are let rent 
free to shepherds and some times waggoners ; but for 
the great majority some rent is paid. It is stated in 
the return that the average rent (cottage and garden 
together) is, in England, dB4 14s. 7d. per annum, and 
in Wales £3 19s. 3d. But it must be remembered 
that these cottages are often let for less than their real 
value, and that the difference is regarded as so much 

* Page 109. There is another kind of cow run which consists merely 
in permission to the labourer to turn out a cow upon the farm. Including 
these^ cow runs are much more numerous than stated in the text. Bat I 
omit them as not partaking in any sense of the nature of an allotment. 

t These are not all. Cf. Major Craigie's Paper just referred to, p. 20. 
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added on to the weekly wages. To give a single in- 
stance : in the Government return, cottage rent in 
Leicestershire is put down at £5. My own informant, 
Mr. Glover, whose testimony I am sure is perfectly 
trustworthy, says* that a good cottage, garden, and 
pigsty is to be had in his neighbourhood for a shilling 
a week. In the appendix to Mr. Doyle's report there 
is abundant corroboration of this : " Few agricultural 
labourers pay more than a shilling a week for a cottage 
with three bedrooms and a good garden." (Gloucester- 
shire.) For a cottage "with living room, kitchen, 
washhouse, three bedrooms, and a rood of garden, say, 
£3 10s." (Oxfordshire) ; that is less than Is. 6d. a 
week. Of the total, 257,468, more than half, namely, 
135,802, are let by the year ; 54,480 by the half-year 
or by the quarter ; 18,393 by the month ; 42,248 by 
the week, and 6,545 " under other conditions." The 
total number of all put together is as follows : — 

Allotments 389,067 

Potato grounds ... ... 93,308 

Cow runs ... ... ... ... ... 4,493 

Cottage gardens . 267,468 



744,336 



If from this we deduct the potato grounds, 
which stand upon a different footing ... 93,308 



we still have 664,028 

as the number of pieces of ground cultivated by agri- 
cultural labourers on their own account, and let, as a 
general rule, at the ordinary agricultural rent of the 
district. The Government returns do not give the rent. 
But Lord Onslow gives returns from 248 large land- 

* /Sec page 58. 
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owners in all parts of the country, and of these we find 
that 64 return allotment rents as higher than the rate 
of farm tents, 18 as lower, and the remaining 166 as 
equal. From my own experience, I should say that 
this is a very fair representation of the country at large. 
And it may he added that where the rents are higher 
the landlord pays all the rates, &c., and keeps the 
fences in repair. 

It should be added that in some parts of the country 
there are more allotments than there are labourers to 
take them ; that many are vacant, and no applicants. 
In the Midland Counties a good many used to be occu- 
pied by the stockingers, who have now gone into the 
towns, which accounts for the vacant allotments, though 
not for their remaining vacant. 

We are not to suppose, of course, that for every 
allotment, every cottage garden and every cow run there 
is a separate occupier. Some agricultural labourers 
have both allotments and cottage gardens, and some 
allotment holders are not agricultural labourers ; but 
making every allowance for pluralists and others, it 
may still, I think, be maintained that the further 
demand for allotments, a demand by-the-bye which 
has fallen ofif of late years, is well within the reach of 
private individuals, and requires no assistance from the 
Government ; a species of assistance which has always 
been deprecated by the most competent authorities, 
except in the very last extremity, and when allot- 
ments were obtainable on no other terms. On this 
point the Report of the Poor Law Commissioners of 
1834 gives no uncertain sound.* 

" If letting land to the poor, though beneficial to 

♦ Pages 192-4. 
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the occupier, required a sacrifice on the part of the 
lessor, it is clear that it could not prevail extensively, 
unless it were effected at the expense of the public. 
And that, if such system were adopted, as the land 
applicable to that purpose, or indeed to any other pur- 
pose, is limited, and the number of applicants is rapidly 
augmenting, every year would increase the difficulty 
of supplying fresh allotments, and diminish their effi- 
ciency in reducing the increasing mass of pauperism, 
until the arrival of a crisis when it would be necessary 
either to give up the system, resume the land, and 
clear it as we could of its inhabitants, or abandon the 
whole country to a helpless and desperate population. 
Still the immediate advantages of allotments are so 
great, that if there were no other mode of supplying 
them, we think it might be worth while, as a temporary 
measure, as a means of smoothing the road to improve- 
ment, to propose some general plan for providing them. 



'* But since it appears that land may be let to 
labourers on profitable terms, the necessity for any 
public inquiry on these points seems to be at an end. 
A practice which is beneficial to both parties, and is 
known to be so, may be left to the care of their own 
self-interest. The evidence shows that it is rapidly 
extending ; and we have no doubt that as its utility is 
perceived it will spread still more rapidly/' 

The prophecy of the Commissioners has been ful- 
filled; and I for one readily accept the inference 
which naturally flows from it : namely, that for the 
promotion of village allotments legislation is utterly 
superfluous. 
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If a measure like Sir Edmund Birkbeck's* is wanted 
at all, it is wanted in the interest of the urban or sub- 
urban population ; and to these it should be limited. 
Among this class there is a large demand for allot- 
ments, and it is possible that they may require some 
protection against arbitrary evictions. In the case of 
small orchards or fruit gardens, there may be some- 
thing to be said for it ; but in the case of ordinary 
allotment grounds, nothing. Instead of protecting, it 
would annihilate them. Fancy giving an agricultural 
labourer compensation for unexhausted improvements, 
when nine times out of ten his employer gives him the 
manure, and very often ploughs his land ; and when 
he pays even a lower rent for it than the agricultural 
rent of the district ! The notion is preposterous. Be- 
sides which, turning a man out of his allotment is not 
the same thing as turning a man out of his farm. The 
allotment is only the resource of his leisure hours, a 
slight addition to his income perhaps, but not that by 
which he lives. The farm is his livelihood. 

Before quitting the subject I may refer to one or two 
passages in the Keports of 1880, in confirmation of the 
above statements. All agree that there is no scarcity 
of allotments; that where they do not exist cottage 
gardens are so large that they are not wanted ; and all 
agree likewise that, as with cottages, so with allotments, 
it is always better that they should be held directly 
from the landlords, be these laymen or clergymen. 
The majority are so held ; and are, of course, only in 
a very few instances let to the landlords' servants. I 
see, however, that all the Commissioners of 1880 are 

* ''Allotments and Cottage Gardens Compensation Bill.*' Ordered 
by the House of Commons to be printed, Febraary 14, 1887. 
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very fond of quoting the authority of the Commissioners 
of 1867, on which my first edition was based ; so 
that a good deal of what they say is anticipated in a 
previous chapter, I would refer, however, more par- 
ticularly to Mr. Druce's Supplementary Keport, p. 36 ; 
to Mr. Doyle's Eeport, pp. 312 and 345 ; and to Mr. 
Little's, pp. 447 and 453. 

A good deal has been said of the proper situation 
of allotments ; and it has been represented as a griev- 
ance that the labourer cannot always have them close 
to his own door. No one, however, who knows the 
ordinary arrangement of an average English country 
village will be guilty of so foolish a complaint. The 
nearer the better, no doubt ; that is obvious. But the land 
which lies at the backs of the farm-houses and cot- 
tages is almost always in the occupation of farmers, 
and is to them an absolute necessity. The home close 
on which the farm-yard opens could not be taken away 
without inflicting intolerable inconvenience on the 
tenant ; and it is almost indispensable that he should 
have a certain amount of grazing ground within easy 
reach of his cow- sheds and rick yards, so that cows 
and beasts can readily be foddered or sheltered in 
severe weather. 

To talk of land of this description being taken for 
allotments is rubbish. But that all reasonable care 
is taken to consult the labourers' comfort in this respect 
may be seen from the Government Keturns, according 
to which of the 389,067 allotments in England and 
Wales, 318,405 are within half a mile of the village, 
56,758 within a mile, and only 13,904 beyond that 
distance. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

SMALL FABMS, AND PEASANT PBOPBIETOBS. 

1870. 

Thebe is hardly a question in political economy, said 
Mr. Mill some years ago, which is more hotly contested 
than the comparative merits of large farms and small. 
And what was true then seems equally true now. Nor 
are we acquainted with any work upon the subject 
which has gone thoroughly to the bottom of it ; that is 
to say, which has fairly contrasted the produce of any 
two given tracts of land composed of the same kind of 
soil, and subject to the same climate, under the two 
systems of la grande culture and la petite. There is 
abundant evidence to show that under certain excep- 
tional conditions small farmers can thrive ; but what 
it is sought to establish at the present day is that these 
conditions are not exceptional : and that large farmers 
do not thrive better. 

The chief points to be borne in mind, while considering 
this subject, are, first, that small proprietors and small 
tenants are two different things ; secondly, that what is 
thought a large farm in one place may be thought a 
small farm in another ; thirdly, that the value of what 
is called garden husbandry rises and falls in proportion 
to the demand for those crops which are the most 
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advantageously produced by it ; fourthly, that, after we 
have drawn our conclusions on purely economic grounds, 
we have not exhausted the subject, which is intersected 
by other social questions of at least equal importance ; 
and fifthly, that we must be on our guard, above all 
things, against assuming too readily that what answers 
in one country will necessarily answer in another, as 
there are many people who, though they might be the 
first to acknowledge this truth when put as a general 
proposition, are in the constant habit of ignoring it 
when dealing with particular questions. 

It is gratifying to reflect that on this point at least 
there need be no political differences. The advocates 
of small farms and small proprietors are chiefly, it is 
true, to be found among the Liberal party ; but if they 
are condemned by Conservatives it is not because either 
of them is hostile to the landed interest. On the con- 
trary, the influence of the country gentlemen would be 
largely increased by the restoration of a system which 
was originally called into existence for the service of 
their ancestors. The opposition which landlords now 
encounter on their own estates from the rich and inde- 
pendent holder of six or seven hundred acres they would 
never experience from the class of petty cultivators who 
are now under consideration. A gentleman with an 
estate of three or four thousand acres, on which no one 
farm exceeded two hundred, while a majority of the 
freeholders in his villages were peasant proprietors, 
would be monarch of all he surveyed. Let nobody, there- 
fore, suppose that opposition to the views in question 
proceeding from Conservatives is necessarily founded on 
what are called Conservative principles. We do not 
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meau to say it is wholly a disinterested opposition ; 
but such as it is, it rests on a commercial, not a poli- 
tical basis. Country gentlemen, who have excellent 
means of judging, think, rightly or wrongly, that a 
system of large farms pays better; that the rent is 
safer, and some would say higher ; that the soil is 
much better cultivated ; and that all the trouble and 
distress of getting rid of poverty-stricken tenants, who 
are ruining the soil without benefiting themselves, is 
avoided by it. But if it came to the question of poli- 
tical and social influence, there cannot be a doubt to 
which side they would incline. 

The genuine peasant proprietor has now almost dis- 
appeared from England. Something like him still 
survives among the hills and valleys of the North, 
though how far the " Statesmen " of Cumberland and 
Westmoreland would be allowed as illustrations of the 
system by its present advocates we cannot say. Mr. 
Mill, indeed, quoted them in proof of its excellence years 
ago. But he seems to have been quite satisfied with 
the testimony of Wordsworth, and not to have suspected 
that underneath the patriarchal exterior which delighted 
the poet the seeds of decay had long been silently 
germinating. On this head the report of Mr. H. Tre- 
menheere is most interesting : — 

" The whole class of statesmen has been gradually 
declining in prosperity during the last hundred years, 
but the poorer members of the class — those, namely, 
with firom twenty to fifty acres — can keep above water 
no longer. 

*' Many causes have contributed to bring about their 
gradual decline. Bailways and free trade introduced 
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new ideas and new principles into this district, for 
which these primitive holders of the soil were unpre- 
pared, hut the process of extinction had commenced at 
a much earlier period. Pringle, in his * General View 
of the Agriculture of Westmoreland,' published in 1805, 
attributes their steady decrease to the turnpike roads, 
which, he says, had brought the manners of the capital 
to the extremity of the kingdom, destroyed the sym- 
plicity of ancient times, and caused finer clothes, better 
dweUings, and more expensive viands to be sought after 
by all. The small estates, he adds, were being every- 
where sold, and many a statesman had been reduced to 
the necessity of working as a labourer on those fields 
which he and his ancestors had for many generations 
cultivated as their own. The diminution in the number of 
small estates has certainly been continuous for more than 
a century, and those which remain are generally heavily 
burthened with debts. Children have to be maintained 
out of the estate after the owner's death, and the land 
is frequeutly charged with portions larger than its value 
can bear, and after struggling in vain with accumulated 
difficulties the inheritor of a small estate is at last 
obliged to sell ; or if he succeeds in retaining the patri- 
monial property, and in transmitting it to his heir, he 
leaves him only to continue the same unceasing conflict 
between industry and want in which his predecessor, 
and a long line of predecessors before him, lived and died. 
" The increased competition for land, and the gene- 
rally high price it commands, have operated in the 
same direction, and many small proprietors have been 
tempted to part with their paternal property, and to 
seek their fortune in emigration. 
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** Excepting on the land of some of the larger pro- 
prietors the farming of the statesman is generally bad. 
There is little spirit of improvement in the class. If 
they possess a little money they prefer hoarding in 
their oaken chests to laying out on the land. * Would 
you not/ was inquired of an old statesman, 'expend a 
shilling on your property, if it would eventually return 
you five shillings ? ' * No ; I would rather button it up 
in my breeches pocket. It would be safer there,' was 
the reply.' The roads leading to their homesteads are 
generally so bad that it has been said that the only 
safe mode of reaching them would be in a balloon. 
The midden, or dung-pile, is close to the door of the 
dwelling-house. The land, generally undrained, is pro- 
lific of rushes, and the whole appearance of the property 
denotes poverty, slovenliness, and neglect. Bailey and 
Culley, when they visited Cumberland early in the pre- 
sent century, were struck with the impoverished condi- 
tion of the small statesmen ; and the condemnation 
they pronounced on their management I have seen 
nothing to induce me to consider as inapplicable to the 
present day. * These men,' they say, * seem to inherit 
with the estates of their ancestors their notions of culti- 
vating them, and are almost as much attached to the 
one as to the other.' 

" The effect of these small properties on the children 
of their owners is not favourable, for they are often 
kept away from school for months to assist in the work 
of the farm. On inquiring of one at what age his chil- 
dren began to assist him in farm work, * As soon as 
they can crawl,' was the reply. And I believe I am 
correct in stating that, as a rule, the children of the 
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smaller proprietors feel the disadvantage of a neglected 
education through life, and do not prosper in the world 
80 well as those of the agricultural labourers. 

"If it is important that the soil should be culti- 
vated with the maximum effect, the small statesmen of 
these counties certainly do not satisfy that desider- 
atum : half shepherds, half husbandmen, they are 
deficient in the spirit and enterprise which agriculture 
requires, and they are without either capital or skill. 
In the districts where tillage prevails they are singu- 
larly out of place. In small sheep and dairy farms 
they have a more legitimate occupation ; and they will 
probably linger long in the secluded mountain dales, a 
remnant of that community of small proprietors whose 
simple manners and sturdy independence have long 
given to this part of England one of its most marked 
characteristics." 

Such was the account in 1869 of a class of men 
which in 1857 Mr. Mill had cited as living proofs of the 
value of a peasant proprietary. 

That the evidence is conclusive against peasant pro- 
prietorship we do not assert ; and this for two reasons. 
The farms are too large, and the owners are too 
ignorant, to give the system fair play. And it may be 
that if the farms were smaller and the owners sharper 
the result might be different. Such, however, does 
not seem to be Mr. Tremenheere's own opinion. And 
now let us turn to another district, where a very dif- 
ferent class of small freeholders are found to exist — the 
Fen districts of Lincolnshire. The condition of this 
class is reported by Mr. Stanhope : — 

" The Isle of Axholme, with the Carr district around 
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it, in the north-eastern corner of the county, is com- 
posed of very rich land, especially suited for garden 
cultivation. It is mainly owned by small freeholders, 
cultivating their own land with the help of their 
families, and employing but little hired labour. Where 
the amount of land occupied by them is suflBcient to 
employ fully a man's labour throughout the year, or 
where it is only four or five acres, and the owners will 
consent to hire themselves out whenever their own land 
does not require their labour, the small freeholders 
appear to be prosperous, in spite of the heavy incubus 
of debt under which they often live. At Billinghay 
some are paying 3 and 4 per cent, for borrowed money. 
(Evid. 266.) But the ownership of land seems to 
beget a sort of independence, which is not consistent 
with hiring themselves out to others. Sometimes they 
will help each other, either in 'person or by lending 
their horse, if they have one. Their children are worked 
earlier, and have less schooling, than those of hired 
labourers. They are a class in many cases very little 
raised above the hired labourer, and more hardly worked 
and less well fed and housed. They are very numerous 
in many parts of the Fens." 

Now here we have the real conditions of peasant 
proprietorship : an exceptionally fertile soil, which re- 
pays garden cultivation, and estates within the power 
of one man and his family to cultivate. Yet what is 
the verdict here ? They " appear to be prosperous.'* 
But what sort of prosperity is that which causes them 
to be worse fed, worse housed, worse educated, and 
harder worked than the hired labourer ? 

If we now turn to the pages of Mr. Mill, and 

K 
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to the essays upon Land Tenure lately published 
by the Cobden Club, we still find nothing that 
conlusively establishes the superiority of the 'petite 
culture. In France and Belgium it seems to 
depend upon circumstances. Where there is a large 
demand for vegetables, fruit, eggs, poultry, &c., 
the peasant proprietor is in clover ; where the 
soil is rich and deep spade husbandry is employed 
to great advantage ; and where it is thin and stony 
only the " magic of property " will cause it to be 
cultivated at all. Under any of these conditions the 
system is doubtless a success. It answers for the 
market gardener, it answers on the barren rock, 
and it answers on the fat loam ; but for regular 
farming on intermediate soils, such as the great 
bulk of all countries must be supposed to consist 
of, it is almost admitted by Mr. Cliflfe Leslie that 
a sytem of cultivation is required which nothing 
but capital can supply. He says, indeed, that the 
peasant proprietors are gradually amassing capital, 
and that, by means of the co-operative principle, they 
are slowly acquiring possession of machinery. But 
we must remember that his whole argument is coloured 
by a negation of what he calls the " machinery- 
doctrine of most produce at least labour," and by 
the affirmation of a quite distinct one — namely, that 
"machinery was made for man, and not man for 
machinery.'* We have no objection to the doctrine. 
But the intrusion of social or moral considerations 
into a purely economic argument has a tendency to 
mystify the reader. The two ought to be kept distinct. 
And we can only conjecture Mr. Cliffe Leslie to mean 
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this, that even if peasant proprietorship is inferior in 
productiveness it has other advantages which more 
than make up for the defect.* We shall consider 
presently whether, if the English system he in any 
respects inferior to the continental, it may not also be 
defended on analogous grounds.f 

But it is another of these writers, M. Laveleye, who 
goes nearest to the point on which Englishmen desire 
information, when he frankly admits that what writers . 
on France, Belgium, and Holland have to say in 
favour of la petite culture is but remotely applicable to 
England. ** It is,^' says he, " the glory of England to 
have remained free from the consequences usually 
attending the large property system. Great Britain 
possesses a class of landowners and tenants alive to 
the requirements of agriculture ; and her gigantic com- 
merce has provided employment for the small free- 
holders whose farms have been swallowed upj^ It is 
evidently M. Laveleye's opinion that agriculture is 
pursued to most advantage under these conditions, and 
that it is the want of them which prolongs the con- 
tinental system of husbandry 8i:nd land tenure. To 
introduce this system into England because it 
flourishes in France would be, in his eyes, to throw 
away the favours of fortune, to abdicate our own 
superiority, and to commit a mistake analogous to that 
which would solve the perplexities of civilization by a 
return to barbarism. The following assertion, too, 
from a competent witness, is worth volumes of specu- 

* But this position, if we examine it, will be found, at bottom, to rest 
on the principle of protection. Cf. p. 157. 
t Cf. p. 143, 144. 
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lation. Large farms in Holland and Belgium are 
not, he tells U9, so well cultivated as small, because 
men who have capital for the former despise agri- 
culture, while those who have capital enough for the 
latter are just the class which is devoted to it. 

Another French authority, who is usually men- 
tioned with respect by all English writers on this 
subject, and is often cited as an advocate of la petite 
^culture, M. De Lavergne, records his judgment in 
favour of middle-sized properties, such as exist chiefly 
in Maine and Anjou, in the following terms : — ** La 
petite culture ne reussit que dans des conditions 
determinees; la grande aboutit presque toujours au 
luxe et k I'absenteisme qui la devorent ; la moyenne 
presente a la fois plus de ressources que la premiere, 
et moins d*entrainements que la seconde." ("Eco- 
nomie Kurale de la France.**) And he speaks most 
favourably of the class of proprietors, which in France 
represents the smaller class of English gentry, who 
habitually reside on their estates. 

The same writer, in his " Kural Economy of 
Great Britain,'* speaks still more strongly to the 
same effect, and has anticipated many of the remarks 
of M. Laveleye. He states that the conditions of 
property in England are more favourable to agriculture 
than those of France ; that it is a matter of regret 
that large aristocratic estates no longer exist in that 
country, but that Frenchmen must make the best they 
can of a bad bargain ; that farming in France is not, 
as it is in England, a profession by which men seek 
to make money, but merely a condition of life in which 
they are content to exist ; that this is due in great 
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part to the want of markets, which causes the small 
proprietor to^ live on the produce of his soil, without 
much thought beyond it ; that in spite of all these 
causes la 'petite culture is not upon the increase in 
France ; that for many years past the increase in the 
number of large properties has been greater than in 
that of small ; and he ventures to predict that the 
small French proprietors will- go the way of English 
yeomen, and gradually subside into tenants. Both 
very large farms and very small farms, he thinks, are 
on the decrease in both France and England ; while 
farms of three or four hundred acres are likely to 
become the general rule. Exceptions will prevail in 
•certain districts — in large sheep-feeding districts, for 
instance — such as the Wiltshire Down country ; but on 
the whole it is beginning to be understood that one 
man cannot possibly do justice to more than a given 
number of acres of arable land. 

In the last number* of the Journal of the Royal 
Agricultural Society may be seen the testimony of 
«,nother " intelligent foreigner," Dr. Voelcker, to the 
merits of petty culture in Flanders, which may be 
summed up as follows : — In Flanders farms of twenty 
acres yield more than farms of ten, and farms of fifty 
more than farms of twenty ; the first prize for cultiva- 
tion was awarded, at the last meeting of the Flemish 
Agricultural Society, to a farm of a hundred and five 
acres ; high rents and low wages are the characteristics 
of la petite culture, and high wages and low rents of 
ia grande ; the large farm system is more conducive 
to national prosperity, because it sets labour free for 

♦ No. XI. Vol. VI. Part 1, 1870. 
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other industries; when a railway is opened in the 
Walloon country, the agricultural labourers, who can 
travel a hundred miles for half-a-crown, flocking to the 
manufacturing districts, and in three months causing 
the rate of wages to have risen twenty per cent. ; where 
the only employment for the people is agi*iculturo large 
farms are impossible ; but such a state of things is " a 
political and commercial disease." The opinion of this 
gentleman clearly is, that to throw more of the population 
into agriculture than is necessary to get the highest 
amount of produce out of it is a waste of power, and 
that this, where it cannot be helped, points to some 
radical defect in the national system. Thus in Ire- 
land, where there are few manufactures, such waste 
may be inevitable. To introduce it where we have 
manufactures would be sheer infatuation. Such seems 
to be the opinion of M. De Lavergne, M. Laveleye, 
and Dr. Voelcker, who are certainly competent, and 
probably unprejudiced, witnesses. And it is a curious 
reflection that while Englishmen are engaged in extoll- 
ing the French system, French writers should be 
engaged at the same time in extolling the English. 

Neither Mr. Leslie's last work upon the subject, nor 
Mr. Mill's recent review of it,* seems to prove much 
more than is proved by the Cobden Essays as to the 
intrinsic merits of the two systems. But they prove 
this — ^how grievously the enemies of la 'petite culture 
have erred by allowing themselves to overstate their 
case. By contending that the system is a failure 
where it can be shown to answer, they strengthen the 
belief that it would answer where it is almost certain 

* Fortnightly Review, June 1870. 
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to be a failure. Their use of the terms of political 
economy has been likewise injudicious, Mr. Mill and 
Mr. Leslie very naturally refusing to be bound by 
them. Political economy may be understood in two 
senses. There is the sense in which the ancients 
would probably have used it, meaning the whole science 
of national well-being, of which what we call political 
economy is only a part ; and there is that part, the 
modern sense, namely, in which it relates only to a 
particular department of well-being. The first of these 
two should, of course, always be supreme. But the second 
must take its place alongside of other considerations to 
which it will occasionally have to yield. What can be 
more important than health ? The laws of health are 
certain and indisputable. Yet society can only push 
them to a certain point. The only result of pushing 
them to their logical extremes would be a relapse into 
chaos. So with the political economist — he properly 
objects to being required to bind himself by certain 
formulae; to apply doctrines to one set of circumstances 
which are applicable only to another ; or to set up the 
laws of his own science. as paramount to all other con- 
siderations. If they are occasionally incompatible 
with the highest moral results he would give the pre- 
ference to these.* Even if small farms and small pro- 
perties do produce a little less materially, still if they 
produced a great deal more morally than large ones, 
he would be bound to prefer the former. It is of the 
highest importance to beau this argument in mind, 
because it cuts both ways, and may be used in favour 

* He must be somethiog more than a political economi&t, if he does» 
Set page 157.— T. E. K., 1887. 
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of our own system as well as in favour of the con- 
tinental. 

We have hitherto quoted the opinions of the Com- 
missioners solfely as to small proprietors. What they 
say of these applies a fortiori to small farmers. And 
we find throughout the Reports a singular unanimity 
on this head. They regret the disappearance of small 
farms, which held out a prospect of independence to 
the labouring class. But they look forward hopefully 
to a substitute for them more accordant with the spirit 
of the age, in the higher wages and increased comforts 
which the demand for skilled labour created by the 
spread of machinery* is certain to produce. The 
Commissioners, however, have not placed the subject 
of land tenure in the front of their Report, and it is 
only one of them — Mr. H. Tremenheere — who has 
gone at any length into the question. His experience 
is derived in great part from the Netherby estate, to 
which the late Sir J. Graham succeeded in 1819. And 
from the present steward he received the following 
account : — 

" When the late Sir James Graham succeeded to 
the estate, in the year 1819, it was in a most ruinous 
condition. The good land, which had been exhausted 
by repeated corn crops, was chiefly divided into small 
farms of from forty to one hundred acres in extent. 
The estate was overburdened with an excessive popu- 
lation ; a great portion of it remained unenclosed ; 
the farm buildings, with few exceptions, were very 

* Cf. introduction to 2nd Edition. Sec also Enclosure Committee 
Report (1869), pp. 1328-1338, which entirely confirms this new. See 
also Duke of Richmond's Report, 1880. 
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bad, being chiefly formed of clay or mud walls, and 
thatched ; whilst three-fourths of the estate was com- 
pletely saturated with water, and a great excess of moss 
and cold pasture land on that account alone remained 
uncultivated. The public roads were also in a most 
wretched state, and quite insuflSicient . for the purposes 
of occupation. 

" The first step towards the improvement of the 
estate was the amalgamation of many of the small 
possessions into suitably-sized farms of from one hun- 
dred to five hundred acres in extent ; the erection of 
good and substantial farm-buildings; the division of 
the land into proper enclosures by quick fences; 
making proper occupation roads where necessary; 
granting nineteen years* leases to the tenantry, with 
improving clauses inserted therein, binding them to 
follow out the most approved system of modern 
husbandry; and lastly, establishing two tile-kilns 
upon the estate, to furnish tiles for the use of the 
tenantry. 

"By these means, under able and skilful direction, 
and with the cordial co-operation and support of a 
most industrious and persevering body of tenantry, 
the estate has been brought into its present high Istate 
of cultivation, whilst hardly an acKe capable of im- 
provement remains unbroken up," 

In 1835 there were on this estate 315 tenants. 
The number is now reduced to 115, with an increase 
of thirty per cent, to the rental. It was the opinion 
of the steward that eighty acres was the smallest 
amount of land which any man could cultivate to 
advantage, and that *' only on inferior soils, where 
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labour and industry constitute the greatest part of 
the capital employed." He further considers that a 
man occupying from twenty to fifty acres of poor land 
is much worse off than an agricultural labourer on a 
good farm. But how if the land is not poor? We 
suppose the steward means that good land would not 
be entrusted to him in such small parcels. Mr. 
Tremenheere goes on to observe : ^^ It is obvious by 
loliat very small error in judgment a small capital may 
be impaired^ rendered unproductive, or totally lost; 
and certainly nothifig can be more wretched than the 
average farming of a man who, from a labourer, with 
the aid of his own and a little borrowed capital, has 
become a farmer on his own account. He buys a 
plough, a team of horses, and a few implements ; he 
reaps his first crop of stunted oats ; and when its straw 
has been converted, by a few calves and half starved 
yearlings, into ivhat can scarcely be called manure, he 
carts it out into his fields, after it has been drenched by 
2vinter rains, and is disheartened at the miserable 
results. To enable him to pay his rent he is generally 
obliged to part with his grain, whatever may be its 
price, and his stock before it has attained its maximum 
value; and before the first two years of his tenancy 
have expired he has too often cause to regret the day 
on which he was tempted to exchange the safe position 
of a comfortable farm-servant for the anxieties and 
hardships of a tenant-farmer.''^ He also quotes the 
opinion of the Kev. Mr. Patterson, a gentleman 
thoroughly acquainted with the social state of Cumber- 
land, to the effect that " the condition of a day 
labourer is far better than that of a small farmer with 
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little capital. The day of small farms is over. They 
will die a lingering death. But their day is over." 

Mr. CuUey is another of the Commissioners who 
has enlarged a little upon this point, and his experience 
in Berkshire, Buckinghamshire, and Oxfordshire led 
him to just the same conclusion. The consolidation 
of small farms into large ones was complained of in 
his district as throwing labourers out of work ; but on 
examination he found this was not the case, and that 
one farm of six hundred acres employed as many men 
as three farms of two hundred. And so, in turn, I am 
assured by a practical farmer in the Midland Counties 
that one farm of two hundred acres will employ many 
more men than the same amount of land broken up 
into farms of forty or fifty acres.* If the readers of 
this little book, should there be any, will not believe 
these statements, there is no more to be said. The 
evidence of practical professional men is always open 
to the suspicion of partiality. But the ignorance of 
the outsider is just as bad ; and if we want to be quite 
sure of not being misled, we must simply shut our 
ears and eyes, and abandon every species of investiga- 
tion. As to the other objections against large farms, 
Mr. CuUey says : — " For one man who is induced to 

* Gf. evidence taken before Select Committee on Eaclosure Act^ 
1832. " If you have, we will say, any given area covered with small 
occupiers, of course agricultural improvements will doubtless tend to 
displace a number of those small occupiers. If that given area is all 
cultivated as one holdiug, supposing it to be badly cultivated, there 
will be a smaller proportion of labourers than before ; but if it is highly 
cultivated you will have a larger proportion on that land, and therefore 
the higher the cultivation the greater the relative number of persons 
employed." 
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be provident by the hope of reaching the grade of a 
farmer through the agency of a small farm, ten^ I feel 
surCy will be benefited by the increase in wages tchich 
the iLse of machinery offers to intelligent men* and 
the whole class encouraged to make more use of theu* 
brains." 

The present writer has made inquiries on his own 
account in various other counties, and has received 
letters from Cheshire, f Suffolk, Leicestershire, Hamp- 
shire, and Wiltshire, and all more or less confirming 
the above views, but still allowing that the exceptionally 
industrious man (Mr. Culley's one in ten), with the 
adequate capital, on a little farm of just the right size, 
may prosper and make money. There seems little 
difference of opinion as to the amount of capital that 
is required. Small farms require more capital per 
acre than large ones, and in three out of the four 
counties mentioned £10 an acre is held to be the 
proper sum ; in Cheshire £1 was named. But in all 
four cases the writers were agreed on this point — that 
the men who took small farms seldom or never had 
the requisite amount ; and, as one of them says, ** he 
may succeed, but it will be out of his own bones, and 
for some years he will work harder and fare worse than 
any day labourer.*' As to the proper size of such 
farms, this will differ according to the nature of the 
soil, the situation of the land, and the proportion of 
arable to pasture ; and we must remember, too, that 

* This, however, is perhaps an open question. 

+ My Cheshire informant was the late Mr. George Latham, who will 
not be suspected of any Oonserrative prejudices in favour of our existing 
land system. 
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in speaking of '* small farms " we are speaking of a 
distinct kind of farm, not merely of one that is below 
the average extent in any given neighbourhood, or 
which is small in comparison with the holdings in 
other parts of England. Three hundred acres is a 
very small farm on some estates, while one hundred is 
scarcely thought so on another. The *' small farm," 
however, wjaich we are now thinking of, is something 
quite different from these. These all imply the 
existence of the " regular " farmer, with whom we 
are familiar. At present we are considering the 
prospects of a class who belong essentially to the 
peasantry, and inquiring what sized farms they can 
occupy to most advantage. Now, whatever the exact 
acreage, everybody seems agreed that it should not 
exceed what a man can cultivate properly by himself, 
and that is generally from seven to twelve acres. 
When it is larger than this, the result is that " the 
occupiers try to do all the work themselves; conse- 
quently part of it is not done at the time when it 
would be most effective, and some of it does not get 
done at all.*' Farms of from twenty to thirty acres 
seem generally condemned. It is just the size 
" where the necessary horse eats up all the profits." 
In dairy countries farms of forty and fifty acres 
answer very well, for the holder of such a farm can 
keep his ten or twelve cows, but in the corn-growing 
districts they are among the worst of all. The farm of 
ten acres is the reward of the best kind of labourer. 
The farm of thirty acres is the refuge of the worse 
kind of farmer. 

We quite agree with Mr. CuUey that the consolida- 
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tion of farms can be carried too far. We should 
think that farms varying from two to six hundred 
acres would be quite large enough under any circum- 
stances. And why should not the larger landowners — 
the smaller ones we could hardly expect to do so — set 
aside bits of their estates for small holdings such as 
we have described, from five to fifteen acres, to be 'the 
reward exclusively of intelligent and frugal labourers* 
who have saved the required amount of capital — and 
the whole argument for such farms presupposes that 
they can save it — in which case we should get rid of 
half the evil and retain all the good of la petite culture ? 
On the whole, then, the weight of evidence seems 
decidedly against the policy of resuscitating the system 
of small farming, though it is not unfavourable to a 
larger admixture of small farmers. But a wider ques- 
tion still remains to be answered : Is the revival of 
them as a class possible ? The presumption of difi*er- 
ing from such men as Mr. Mill and Mr. Leslie cannot 
well be overrated. But is there no reason for supposing 
that the gradual disappearance of small farmers, small 
proprietors, and small gentry is due to the operation of 
a natural law which no legislation could reverse ? No 
man of taste or imagination can think of England as 
she was, without a sigh for those social changes which 
have robbed rural life of much of its picturesqueness, 
and, it may be, of some of its happiness. But can 
these changes be undone ? We regret these extinct 
classes, as we regret the beautiful woods and wild heaths 
which have disappeared with them. But would they 
now, if artificially restored, bear any resemblance to 

* Vide evidence of Mr. Bolam, agent to the Marquis of Ailesbury (1870). 
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the original ? Would they not rather be exotics, and 
no longer racy of the soil ? England once produced 
wine ; but nobody dreams now of reconverting Kent 
into a vineyard. 

The practical genius of the English people would 
seem to have discovered for itself the best way of 
utilising the resources of the country, and the method 
which most readily encourages the dedication of capital 
to the soil. Our system, no doubt, has its own abuses. 
Both estates and farms are occasionally too large. 
But that is no reason for rushing into the opposite 
extreme, unless better testimonies to its superiority than 
have yet been forthcoming are produced ; except, indeed, 
on the supposition that a political object is to be gained 
by it, and that the object of our land reformers is not 
so much the creation of a peasant proprietary as the 
extinction of a territorial aristocracy. But that is an 
hypothesis which we have no right to entertain,* nor 
any inclination to discuss. Directly- connected with 
it, however, is what we may call our rural system, in 
which the gap created by the substitution of la petite 
culture for la grande would be most severely felt, if we 
may not go so far as to say that under present circum- 
stances it would be intolerable. 

In a previous chapter we have glanced at this diffi- 
culty, and it is one that requires to be approached with 
a serious frankness not always to be relied upon in 
disputations of this nature. The average tenant-farmer 
has his faults. So has the average City alderman, and so 
has the average manufacturer. But he is neither above 
nor below the average level of the middle class, by whom 

* Many things have happened since 1870. We understand a good 
deal now which we did not understand then.— T. E. K., 1887. 
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so much of the administration of this country is con- 
ducted, and who constitute an element of stability the 
want of which has been severely felt elsewhere, though 
here, where we have always had it, we seem scarcely 
conscious of its value. At all events, this much may 
be said without fear of contradiction — ^that if we have 
no tenant-farmers to fill parochial offices the want of 
them must be supplied by Government officials, since 
peasant proprietors would certainly be unequal to such 
duties, and that thus our whole system of local self- 
government would be destroyed at a blow. In the 
second place, the position of the clergyman in parishes 
where there was no rank of population between the 
peasantry and the gentry would be extremely difficult. 
The farmers and their families can help him in a 
thousand ways, and they form a link between himself 
and the cottagers of inestimable practical utility. 
Thirdly, consider the effect of withdrawing from every 
village in England the presence of its six or eight men 
of capital and intelligence, who now rent the land. 
We ought to be very sure of our ground before we 
advocate changes which involve such contingencies as 
this. Of course, if it could be shown that la 'petite 
culture was so immeasurably superior to the other in 
its material results as to make it worth while, for the 
sake of them, to abandon the ancient rural system of 
England, we could say no more. But so far from that, 
it seems to be a moot point whether it is not even 
inferior. If we turn our eyes to the political and social 
results of the two systems we certainly see nothing in 
the condition of the Continent to reassure us : nothing 
to compensate for the absence of those social elements 
which foreigners so admire in ourselves. The peasant 
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proprietors of France set us no such example of politi- 
cal knowledge and independence as should make us 
crave to import them into England. Our tenant- 
farmers are becoming every day more independent, 
and our landlords more alive to the duty of leaving 
every man to think for himself. It seems, therefore, 
that whether we compare the material, the social, or 
the political results of the two systems, the balance is 
in favour of our own. We feel justified, at all events, 
in saying to the advocates of small farming, that their 
case, up to the present time, is "not proven," and 
that they have failed to show us an equivalent for what 
we should be called on to surrender. [The conditions 
of the question, however, have been very much altered 
by the Reform Bill of 1885.— T. E. K.] 

A vast manufacturing and commercial industry 
continually draining off the population of the country 
into the large towns, and at the same time favouring 
the rapid accumulation of great fortunes which are 
returned into tha country, seems to provide so naturally 
for the maintenance of the present system that we have 
no anticipation of any speedy interference with it. And 
when we find that the system of la petite culture is said 
to be on the decline even in France, and that large 
proprietors are slowly but surely absorbing* the small, 
ought we not to feel a strong suspicion that those are 
in error who think the system suitable to the age, and 
that the exceptional conditions which plead for it in 
particular quarters are what Dr. Voelcker calls them, 
*' a political and commercial disease ? " 

* But see next chapter, on M. de Foville, p. 150. 
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CHAPTEK IX. 

SMALL FARMS — Continued. 

1887. 

Although so much that is new has been written 
on this subject since 1870, and such searching 
comparisons instituted between English and Conti- 
nental agriculture, I have found little to modify the con- 
clusions arrived at in the previous chapter. The 
Keport of Dr. Voelcker therein referred to was imme- 
diately followed by an Essay on the Land System of 
Belgium and Holland, written by M. Laveleye, and 
published among the Cobden Club Essays. An elabo- 
rate Report on the Agriculture of Belgium was pre- 
sented to the International Agricultural Congress at 
Paris, in 1878, by the same writer, to which the 
Eeport of Mr. Jenkins, Assistant Commissioner to the 
Duke of Richmond, on the Agriculture of the Nether- 
lands and Belgium, was in some sort intended to be an 
answer. Some of Mr. Jenkins' statements have been 
challenged by Professor Beaujon (see Major Craigie's 
Paper already piloted,* p. 38) ; but they do not very 
much affect the question discussed in this volume ; and, 

* Supra, 106. 
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lastly, there are the Keports of the other Assistant 
Commissioners in 1880, to which I have so frequently 
referred, and who on this question of small holdings do 
but reproduce the evidence and echo the opinions to 
be found in the former Keports of 1867-9, on which 
my original estimate was based. Besides these, there 
are many other writers who have travelled over the 
same ground since I last explored it : Mr. Kichardson, 
Lady Verney, Mr. Broderick, M. de Foville,* and the 
various compilers of foreign agriculturial statistics. The 
essence of them all is to be found in Major Craigie's 
Paper ; and I do not find that they have advanced the 
question very much beyond the point at which I left it. 
To begin with M. Laveleye's Essay, this gentleman 
starts with a preliminary error of some magnitude 
when he says that, in comparing la petite culture and 
la grande, Englishmen are accustomed to compare the 
farming of their own country with that of Ireland. 
The opinions which prevail on this subject in England 
have, I venture to say, been founded on no such com- 
parison. They are founded on a comparison of the 
two systems as they exist side by side in England 
itself. It is from the difference between English 
small farms and English large farms that the great 
majority of persons who have any opinions at all 
upon the subject have derived them ; and, to judge 
from what he says about England, it is fairly to be in- 
ferred, as I have inferred in the previous chapter, that 
M. Laveleye himself does not consider that his own argu- 
ments in favour of the petite culture are applicable to our 
own country. And combining his statements with those 

* President of the Statistical Society of Paris. 

L 2 
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of other competent authorities, I might almost be justi- 
fied in saying no more of Continental agriculture in a 
book dealing exclusively with English, on the ground 
that it is totally impossible to argue from the one to 
the other. 

However, let us see what M. Laveleye has to say in 
his Essay. At page 457 we read, *'In fact, however, 
both England and Ireland are exceptions, one on the 
right, the other on the wrong side. In England there 
exists a class of well-to-do and intelligent tenant 
farmers %uch as are not to be found anywhere else.** 
England, then, differs in her agricultural conditions 
from all other countries with which M. Laveleye is 
acquainted, and differs for the better. At page 475 
he writes, " No parallel can be drawn between the Bel- 
gian and the English landowner. The latter, I believe, 
acts on considerations unknown to the Continent, and 
no inference can, therefore, be drawn from so excep- 
tional a case." Here, again, we find our rural system 
to be an exception to that of all other countries ; and a 
favourable exception, because English landlords possess 
much larger estates, and are able to be indulgent to 
their tenantry. Introduce the Dutch or Belgian system 
here, and tenant farmers would soon find the difference. 
"It is important," he adds, ''to bear in mind, in 
comparing the condition of the agricultural population 
in Flanders and England, that the small Flemish 
farmer, who cultivates the land with his own hands, 
corresponds, not to the English tenant farmer, but to 
the English farm labourer, than whom he is very much 
worse off." — Cf. i., pp. 473 and 476. No parallel, 
therefore, can be drawn between the Belgian small 
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farmer and the English small farmer. It is evident, from 
many other passages, that no parallel can be drawn 
between the agricultural labourer of this part of Europe 
and of England ; and, consequently, if we cannot com- 
pare either the landlords, the tenants, or the labourers, 
it seems pretty clear that we cannot compare the two 
systems at all. 

The Essay from which the above passages are quoted 
was meant to correct some of the conclusions unfavour- 
able to la 'petite culture which had been drawn from 
the "Economic Eurale de la Belgique." Yet the 
Author repeats in it, without alteration, the passage 
from that work which .1 have given at page 131, 
and which appeared in my first edition: **It is the 
glory of England to have remained free from the conse- 
quences usually attending the large property system. 
Great Britain possesses a class of landowners and ten- 
ants alive to the requirements of agriculture 

But, on the Continent, the case is very different," &c., 
&c. Not the good luck of England, or the position of 
England, or the accident of England, but the " glory '' 
of England. If it is the glory of England to have 
escaped the consequences of the large property system, 
it can only be because that system has numerous and 
substantial advantages which England has been able to 
secure without those drawbacks by which they are else- 
where counteracted, and this is evidently M. Laveleye's 
meaning. He suggests that a larger admixture of 
small farmers with large ones might be beneficial even 
in England, and perhaps it might ; but on that point, 
he says that he does not feel competent to speak, and 
even if he did, that is a totally distinct question. 
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Mr. Laveleye contradicts the assertion of Dr. 
Voelcker, quoted at p. 203 of the first edition, that in 
Flanders large farms produce more than small ones, 
and quotes Lavergne to show that the richest and 
most productive parts of France are those in which 
small farmers are the most numerous. What, how- 
ever, M. de Lavergne does say* is this : that small 
farmers are most numerous where the soil is the 
most fertile, — a widely different position, — and this 
because it is only on such soils that they can thrive. 
M. de Foville shows, however, that the statement of M. 
Lavergne (i&. p. 202), to the eflfect that the^efiie cul- 
ture was not on the increase in France, and that small 
properties were being gradually swallowed up by large 
ones, is not true of France generally, f But if we may 
judge from the evidence collected by Mr. Jenkins and Mr. 
Sutherliand, both in France, Holland, and Belgium, 
there is far from that consensus in favour of la petite 
culture among the agriculturists of those countries 
which Englishmen often suppose there is. In the 
Netherlands Mr. Jenkins (see Eeport of 1880) received 
22 answers in reply to his inquiry into the condition of 
farms and farmers. Of these 11 did not oflfer any 
direct comparisons between the two systems, and of the 
remaining 11 six were in favour of large farms and five 
in favour of small. In Belgium he received 28 answers, 
out of which 12 were in favour of large farms and six 
only in favour of small. Of the remaining 10 answers 
some insisted on the superiority of medium-sized 
farms, and might really be quoted as against la 

* "Economie Rurale de la France," 4th edit., 1877, page 379. 
f **Le Morcellement,'* cap. vi.-x., especially pages 65 and 112, 
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'petite culture. Some say that small farms answer well 
as market gardens ; some that proprietors make the 
best farmers, but that in the case of very small holdings 
there is no diflferenee between proprietor and tenant. All 
agree that the small men are deeply in debt ; and thus 
if the larger farmers are still more embarrassed they 
have resources to fall back upon, and can bear it better. 
^' On the first reverse," says M. Lippens, East Flan- 
ders, who is a friend to 'petite culture^ *' the small 
farmer falls back into the day labourer." But the 
most noteworthy evidence is given by Professor Piret, 
of the State Agricultural College, Gembloux : — " The 
small farmers are not ordinarily mere cultivators, that 
is to say, they are also engaged in commerce or indus- 
try. * Most often they are proprietors of part of the land 
which they occupy. Very generally, their method of 
farming leaves much to be desired ; they use very little 
artificial manure or auxiliary feeding stuffs, and the 
manure that they make on their farms is quite insuflS- 
cient to bring it to a high state of fertility. They pay 
higher rents than the large farmers ; their profits are 
at a minimum, but not counting as anything their 
labour and their trouble, they live parsimoniously and 
save a little money. The cultivation of the small pro- 
prietor-farmer is not much more perfect or more active 
than that of the small tenant. Both devote an insuffi- 
cient capital to their farming ; they are generally 
guided in their daily operations by the local routine ; 
the small extent of their farms does not permit them to 
have recourse to improved implements and machines ; 
their cattle are faulty, and not always properly cared 

* Appendix IV., pp. 257, 264. 
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for ; in short, their farms are not productive. The 
small proprietor-farmer, however, not having any rent 
to pay, and doing most of the work without employing* 
hired labour, should be in easy circumstances. But a 
passion rules him. He wants to increase the extent of 
his farm, and to arrive at this end he lives with parsi- 
mony, and he often buys land without having available 
the sum necessary to pay for it, so that he is nearly 
always in debt and in emban-assed circumstances." 

** It will have been remembered also," says Mr. Jen- 
kins in his Summary (p. 760), **by those who have 
read the portions of this report which relate to small 
farming, that only those small proprietor-farmers are 
successful who possess a combination of qualitiesf which 
require the exercise of a great amount of self-control. 
The absence of greed for more land may be placed in 
the front rank, but great industry and ceaseless 
economy are also necessities, while it is generally found 
that even with the exercise of these virtues the small 
proprietor-farmer makes a very poor living unless he 
remains single, or, if married, has only a small family. 
It may well be questioned if any of the agricultural 
labourers of Great Britain and Ireland would, under any 
circumstances, exert such self-denial as would enable 
them to imitate their Belgian fellow, even to the extent 
of purchasing their cottage and garden. In fact, the 
history of the colony of Lommel (pp. 753 to 757) shows 
that even in Belgium peasant proprietors cannot be made 
by the mostgenerous and considerate Act of Parliament." 

The colony of Lommel was an attempt on the part 
of the Belgian Government to establish peasant pro- 

* Cf. p. 113. t Cf. Cap. VII., 112, 113. 
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prietorship by State aid, and the following is the his- 
tory of it given by M. Keelhoff, who is now the owner 
of the estate : — 

" The agricultural colony of Lommel has not be- 
longed to the State since 1861, and the ofl&cial docu- 
ments relating to this establishment have not been 
preserved ; and it is only by great efforts that I have 
been able to procure you the conditions of letting and 
sale that are appended hereto. 

" You will see that the conditions were very advan- 
tageous to the farmers, but, notwithstanding that, the 
undertaking failed most completely. 

" The principal cause of this want of success was the 
fact of the State being the proprietor, and, secondly, 
an epizootic (cattle disease), which at the outset de- 
stroyed a large number of beasts. All the cattle lost 
by the farmer were replaced by the Government, there- 
fore the epizootic caused no loss to them, especially as 
they also received manure to replace that which their 
own cattle would have made if they had not been carried 
off by disease. But, in my opinion, the great cause 
of the failure of the colony was that the Government 
was too generous in its subsidies to the farmers. 
These people regarded themselves as state-pensioners, 
so they became idle and sold their manure and even 
the cattle that the State had made them a present of 
in order to sustain and encourage them under the 
circumstances. 

**In fact, the farmers never paid a penny of their 
rent, and in ten years, from 1851 to 1861, they received 
under the forms of manure, forage, and cattle subsidies 
from the State amounting to £2,120. 
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'* The establishment of this colony cost the State 
247,000 francs (£9,880). In 1861 it was sold by 
public auction, and I purchased the property for 51,500 
francs (£2,060). As soon as I became proprietor 
everything changed as if by enchantment. I retained 
the same farmers, but knowing that they had no 
more subsidies to expect, they all worked, paid their 
rents regularly and became good farmers, earning their 
livelihood and bringing up their children, many of 
whom eventually replaced their parents as tenants of 
the farms. And it is to be remarked that I keep in 
my own hands the irrigated meadows which were 
formerly attached to the farms, and that farmers are 
now obliged to buy the forage which previously as 
farmers under the State they obtained for nothing. 

** All this proves the absolute incompetence of the 
State to occupy itself with such agricultural questions as 
private interest can alone conduct to a successful end.*' 

It remains only to revert very briefly to the question 
of comparative productiveness, and here England, with 
her large farm and large property system easily bears 
away the palm. In England we produce 83 lbs. of 
meat per head of the population, or at the rate of 
62 lbs. per acre, against only 40 lbs. in Belgium. Our 
flocks of sheep represent just ten times those of 
Belgium* on the same area, and ten times those of 
France on the same area, and nearly four times those 
of Germany on the same area. We outnumber them 
largely in oxen ; and though Holland, Belgium, and 
Germany have more cows, our own more than make up 

* Sheep have decreased in Belgium concurrently with the increase of 
petty holdings. 
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in quality for what they want in quantity. Ingrain 
and potatoes our superiority is equally marked. In 
fact, as a stock-rearing and grain-growing community 
England holds the first place.* 

But when due consideration has been given to the 
evidence supplied by foreign countries, the case for 
and against la petite culture in England must depend 
on the evidence which is to be found within the 
four corners of England herself; and on this subject 
I find, as I have said, no difference of opinion between 
the Keports of the Agricultural Commissions of 1879-80 
and those of its predecessors in 1867-9. To the same 
effect are the interesting letters! which appeared in the 
Times during the autumn of 1885. All alike agree 
that wherever peasant farmers or peasant proprietors 
are found in England now their farming is bad, their 
mode of life miserable, and their debts crushing. 
There are bright exceptions to the rule, no doubt, 
and sufficiently numerous to show that the exception- 
ally skilful, industrious, and frugal labourer may 
succeed upon a small holding. J But the compulspry 
establishment of such cultivation on a large scale 
with the help of public money is a scheme to which I 
hope " the party of common sense," as Mr. Goschen 
says, will never stand committed. In the second 
generation they would all be paupers, and their land 
a prey to thorns and thistles. 

Three very searching and comprehensive inquiries into 

* Size and distribution of Agricultural Holdings. Major Graigie, pp. 
42, 43. 

t Cf. Appendix IV., p. 257. 
t Major Craigie, p. 22. 
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the condition of the agricultural classes have taken place 
within the last half century — one in 1834, another in 
1867, and a third in 1880 ; and the Eeport is the same 
in each case. The following passage from the Report 
of 1834 may stand for all the rest : — " If the labourer 
ceases to rely on his wages ; if he becomes, in fact, 
a petty farmer before he has accumulated a capital 
sufficient to meet not merely the current expenses, but 
the x^asualties of that hazardous trade ; if he has to 
encounter the accidents of the seasons instead of feeling 
them at second-hand after their force has been broken 
on the higher classes, his ultimate ruin seems to be 
almost certain." — Report 1884, p. 192. The Duke 
of Richmond's Commissioners have gone over the 
same ground as the Commission of 1867. They, 
too, have examined the small freeholders in the 
North of England and in the Isle of Axholme, their 
two strongholds in this country, and the tale which 
they tell* in 1880 tallies word for word with the tale 
that was told in 1870, except where it differs from 
it in drawing a still darker picture of the peasant 
proprietor's condition than was painted then. He is 
steadily declining in prosperity ; nor can I hear of any 
exceptions to the rule other than those which depend 
on the personal character of the tenant. Exceptional 
qualities produce exceptional results. Lord Wantage's 
experiment at Lambourne is too recent to afford- 
any trustworthy testimony to the permanent value of 
the system ; and several of his small holders have 

♦ Coleman, 176, 179, 190. 192, 207, 229, 255; Doyle, 261, 267; 
Dnice, 3SS, 3$9, 390 ; Little, 447. In the South and West of England 
peasant proprietors hare almost ceased to exist. 
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some other occupation besides farming which takes 
them out of the category of relevant witnesses.* 

It has been stated in a previous chapter that small 
holdings, if materially disadvantageous, may neverthe- 
less be morally beneficial ; that is to say, that however 
unfavourable to production, they may exert a healthy 
influence upon character. They can only do so, how- 
ever, when the tenant, though incapable of extracting 
from the soil the utmost which it is capable of 
yielding, is able to live with a certain degree of 
comfort, decency and respectability. Even from this 
point of view, the system savours strongly of pro- 
tection, f M. de Laveleye puts the case in this 
way. Suppose the produce of a given area to be 
represented by 1,000, and this to be unequally 
distributed among sixteen persons, so that one gets 
200, another 100, and the remaining fourteen at the 
rate of 50 each : or suppose the produce to be only 
960, divided equally in shares of 60, among the whole 
16, which state of things should we prefer ; and he 
decides in favour of the latter; that is to say, he 
would diminish the food supply of the entire com- 
munity for the benefit of a particular class. 

It is very questionable whether the people of this 
country, if they really understood the question, would 
consent to any legislation, of which the ultimate effect 
would be to reduce production and increase prices. But 
if any Government chooses to run the risk, and repeat 
on a large scale the experiment which failed so disas- 

* Appendix IV., p. 264. St€ also evidence of Professor Piret just 
qaoted, p. 151. 
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trously in a neighbouring kingdom, will the moral 
efifect upon the peasantry be a qxiid pro quo ? To this 
question only one answer can be given, except on the 
hypothesis that the system of petty culture is capable 
of being revived in England on a durable and prac- 
tical basis, not as a plaything for philanthropists, nor 
yet only as a provision for exceptional cases of superior 
intelligence and industry, but as a system capable of 
offering a livelihood to the average labourer, and cal-. 
culated to become an integral and permanent organ 
of our rural economy. That a sufficient number of 
small farms should exist in every county, atid on every 
estate, for the benefit of such labourers as are really 
qualified to succeed on them, and who care to have 
them, is universally admitted. I will allow that 
these, if necessary, may be promoted by Act of Par- 
liament;* though here, too,, it must be remembered 
that the number of small farms already in existence 
is much greater than is commonly supposed. Contro- 
versy begins only when we come to consider the scale 
on which the system should be extended, and its adap- 
tability to the labouring class in general. I entirely 
sympathize with the labourer's feelings on the subject. 
What Arthur Young said nearly a hundred years ago 
is, no doubt, equally true now, viz., that the sense of 
independence acquired by the peasant, either as a small 
farmer, or still more as a small proprietor, would recon- 
cile him to a multitude of hardships ; and that, though 
he had to live much harder than he does as a labourer, 

* In saying this I have not forgotten Mr. Goscben's arguments against 
tlie compulsory extension of allotments by Act of Parliament in his 
speech on Mr. J. Collings's Bill, Jan. 26, 1886. Set Appendix IV., 261. 
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he would still think himself better ofiF, and be better 
satisfied than he is with the social conditions which 
surround him. Now that he is invested with political 
power this consideration acquires tenfold weight. It 
is this conviction which made me say just now that 
I should like to see any number of small farmers in 
this country. But if this happy state of things " would 
not wash"; if it could last only for a few years ; 
and if the ultimate effect of it was to create only an im- 
poverished and miserable class of squatters, overloaded 
with debt, and wholly unable to cultivate their land 
properly, I say the final consequence would be too 
high a price to pay for the immediate benefit ; and 
that the moral effect on the peasantry, limited to a 
single generation, would be no equivalent for the risk 
encountered by the Government. If we are only to 
damage agriculture without permanently benefiting the 
labourer, we had better leave matters as they are. It 
would neither be for the public good, nor for the good 
of the peasantry themselves, to introduce a change 
which should lead to such results as these. 

Now the weight of evidence against the policy of 
reviving la 'petite culture in the corn-growing districts 
of England seems sitnply overwhelming. And it is 
still weightier than it was twenty years ago, by reason 
of the agricultural exodus which has set in since, and 
drains the peasantry every year of the very class of 
men best calculated to succeed in it. If it would have 
been a mistake then, when the best men still remained 
upon the land, it must be a much greater mistake now 
when they are fast leaving it. It is thought, perhaps, 
that they might be tempted to stay if land were brought 
more within their reach. But I have already given my 
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reasons for rejecting this argument ; and I believe that 
the amelioration of the labourer's lot which, is antici- 
pated from the extension of petty culture must be left 
to the operation of natural laws, which are even now 
coming into operation. 

The number of small farms seems to me to have 
declined with the extension of arable land. May it 
not be that their revival will be a natural consequence 
of the restoration of this land to grass.? . I think 
this is worth waiting for; and that any legislation 
would be premature till the probable extent of the 
change w^hich is already in progress can be first calcu- 
lated. Against small grass farms there is nothing to be 
said ; everything is in their favour ; and where they exist 
as they do in our grazing and dairy districts, the tenants, 
as a rule, are prosperous. I may be mistaken, but it 
appears to me that a solution of our present diflSculties 
connected with the labourer and the land is approach- 
ing us from that direction. To manage six or seven 
acres of grass land does not require that degree of agri- 
cultural skill which is necessary for the same amount 
of arable ; nor are bad seasons so fatal to the small 
grazier as they are to the small farmer. In fact, no 
argument is wanted at this time of day to show that 
a man can thrive on a small grass farm, who would 
starve on a small corn farm. 

That much of the arable land of England is being 
converted into pasture is a fact known to every one 
interested in agriculture. Stock may not pay so well 
as it did, but on suitable soils it pays better than 
com ; while the very dearness of labour,* to which I 
have so often referred, is accelerating a process which 

* Little, p. 407. 
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the state of the market first suggested. Should it con- 
tinue for any length of time, as appears highly probable, 
the question of ''re-connecting the labourer with the 
land," of which we hear so much from a certain school of 
politicians, will answer itself without the aid of Parlia- 
ment. None of the objections which seem fatal to 
small arable farms apply with equal force, if they 
apply at all, to small dairy or grazing farms. I 
take the evidence of experts as I find it. I have 
referred, I hope, to its sources with sufiicient clear- 
ness, and among practical men I cannot discover two 
opinions. Finally, it must, of course, be borne in mind 
that if the great body of English tenant farmers are on 
the verge of ruin, and that if our whole agricultural 
system is tottering to its fall, the conditions will shortly 
disappear, which, in the estimation of foreigners, dis- 
tinguish us so favourably from themselves, and the 
entire question will be open to reconsideration. 

I have spoken in a previous chapter* of the alleged 
''right'* of the peasantry to the land. But according 
to the doctrine that the land is the property of the 
State, no class can have an absolute right to it, and the 
State is justified in regulating the ownership or occu- 
pation of the soil on such principles as are most con- 
ducive to the interests of the entire community. This 
consideration would scarcely lead us in the direction of 
peasant farming. On the other hand, if we reject the 
doctrine of State right, we can only fall back upon 
prescriptive right ; and neither the one nor the other 
can justify the claim which certain political philoso- 
phers have set up on behalf of the agricultural labourer. 

* Supra, p. 118. 
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CHAPTER X. 

HIRING. 

Should Parliament at any future time seek to improve 
the condition of the agricultural labourer by direct 
legislative interference, it will encounter the fact that 
of the majority of agricultural customs the advan- 
tages and disadvantages are so evenly balanced, that 
no popular assembly could ever determine which pre- 
ponderated. That is eminently the case with the 
subject of this chapter. Whether we consider the 
length of time for which, the mode by which, or the 
principle on which farm labourers, both male and 
female, are engaged, we shall find hardly any one 
practice with such a marked superiority over all the 
others as to justify its uniform establishment. 

The practice of yearly hiring for a certain class of 
servants still prevails generally in England, and in 
some districts all kinds of servants are hked for a 
term. Servants who have skilled labour to dispose of, 
and are required for special departments of industry, 
such as carters, ploughmen, and shepherds, are almost 
everywhere, though not invariably, hired by the year. 
In the North of England all alike, as a rule, are hired 
for a term of six months. Women are hired either 
by the day, if out-of-door servants, or by the year or 
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half-year if in-door. With these exceptions" the 
English agricultural labourer is hired from week to 
week. 

There seems to be* a general agreement that the 
whole system of hiring is at present on a bad footing. 
The practice of yearly hiring is looked upon by the 
farmers as their only security against something 
worse ; that is to say, being left in the lurch by their 
men at critical seasons of the year. Mr. Fraser 
thinks this security illusory. " The only security 
that can guarantee good treatment to a servant, or 
good service to a master, is the security of mutual 
confidence and mutual regard. I cannot see what 
good it can possibly be to a farmer to be tied to, and 
unable to rid himself of, a worthless servant for a year. 
If the man is good for . anything, the master can 
always make it worth his while to stay. The mere 
settlement of him in his cottage is a sort of ' lien upon 
his continuance.* ' ' These are plausible generalizations, 
no doubt. And if men were either perfect, or else 
mere machines, they would be unanswerable. But 
suppose a man hears at harvest time that a higher 
rate of wages is being paid in a particular locality, 
neither *' confidence " nor " regard " will restrain an 
average specimen of agricultural humanity from 
trying to ''better himself.'* And, secondly, the 
relations between master and servant are not governed 
exclusively by pecuniary considerations. A man may 
quarrel with his master about his work, when one 
perhaps is as much in the wrong as the other; or 
conceive a spite against him for any one of the hundred 
and odd reasons by which ignorant people will be 

M 2 
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actuated. Those who know the poor best, know best 
the extraordinary motives which occasionally prompt 
them to act in defiance of their own interests, and the 
impossibility of making them hear reason when once a 
prejudice has seized upon them. We can fully believe, 
therefore, that the farmers do find the yearly hiring some 
kind of security, though it may be less substantial than 
it seems. On the other hand, as it provides security of 
labour to the master, it brings certainty of employment 
to the men — a certainty of employment during the whole 
year, with maintenance during sickness ; and, where the 
men board with the farmer, better food than they could 
get in their own cottages. The moral effect of the latter 
system, as it was practised in former days, is com- 
mended by Mr. Norman, though others speak less 
favourably of it. " In consequence of this change the 
farmhouses which are now being built are not generally 
provided with the accommodation necessary for boarding 
labourers, and however much the science of agricul- 
ture may have advanced while this change has been 
going on, the friends of labourers must, I think, 
regret the abandonment of a system which supplied 
farm lads with good food, and subjected them, in 
many cases, to wholesome control at a time when 
they particularly required it, and relieved the over- 
crowded cottages in the villages of some portion of 
their inhabitants.*' Mr. Fraser writes to the same 
effect. But the evidence in favour of this '* wholesome 
control " having been exercised either now or at any 
former time is rather slight, while the evils which 
arise from the mixture of male and female servants in 
the same house are beyond dispute. However, this is 
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beside the mark. The two great drawbacks upon 
yearly hiring are, first, the corresponding yearly 
change which seems to be inseparable from it ; and, 
secondly, the vagrant population which it has a 
tendency to generate. The periodical recurrence of 
the hiring season suggests to the peasant mind the 
necessity of being hired. Besides, there is the irresist- 
ible attraction of the "statty; " * and yet why is he 
to go there unless he goes to get another master? 
Under the influence of these combined stimulants, 
men change their masters every year who have no 
earthly complaint to make against them, and who 
might otherwise have lived and died in the same 
service. ''No sooner do the master and the servant 
get into the knowledge of each other's ways, and the 
latter to understand the master's methods and his 
land, than Michaelmas comes round and unsettles 
all again, and the same thing generally occurs year 
after year." f The second objection to the prac- 
tice is even more serious. The day labourer is 
generally a native of the parish, and a constant resident 
therein. He and his family feel the full effect of all 
those local influences which contribute so much to 
the character of English rural life. They are in 
continual contact with the clergyman. They have an 
hereditary respect for the squire. They take a pride in 
the village. And they have, in fact, all the habits and 
instincts which are created by a settled life, and the 
action upon each individual of a local public opinion. 
The reverse is the case with the labourer who revolves* 

* Statute fair. Vide infra^ p. 179. 

t Evidence of Mr. Frampton in Mr. Fraser's Report. 
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from master to master through a circle . of villages, 
and has no permanent connection with any of them. 
He becomes Hke the gipsy, 

A(f>pfiTapf aOefiiOTOSf d(f)f(rTi.05» 

" Many of the clergy complain that the greater part of 
their parishioners change every year. A kind of vagrant 
population is created, who lose all home ties " (see 
Stanhope, II., 196) ; and it is impossible to expect 
from young men of this description a higher degree of 
morality and respectability than they generally exhibit. 
They grow up mere animals. In their demeanour they 
are rude, coarse, and insolent, and are at the bottom 
of half the evil which goes on in country parishes. 
These are the choice spirits among the Sunday loungers 
who constitute so prominent a feature of village life. 
They are to be seen, for the most part, gathering to- 
gether in the street on Sunday afternoons, with their 
hands in their pockets, and occasionally short pipes in 
their mouths, and setting up a horse-laugh at nothing as 
the respectable inhabitants go by. The above, by-the-bye, 
is a singular moral phenomenon which human naturalists 
have notyet adequately explained. These knots of loutish 
lads, who regularly assemble at the same hour under 
some favourite wall or sheltered comer, never seem en- 
gaged in talk. There they stand, like the cows, appa- 
rently finding pleasure in the company of their fellows, 
and possibly communicating with each other through 
some organs which, to ordinary mortals, are unintelli- 
gible ; but to all appearance they are as dumb as the 
brute creation, from continued contact with which they 
may perhaps have acquired these mysterious powers. If 
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it is asked, Would they not be just as bad though hired 
by the week ? the answer is, that they would not leave 
home for an engagement of a week's duration. Where 
carters and shepherds are hired by the week, they are 
taken from among the residents, who are more amenable 
to humanizing influences. 

In the North of England, which, by-the-bye, supplies 
exceptions to most of the general rules to be collected 
from the Commissioners' Keports, the system seems to 
work well in some important respects. Coupled with 
the system of boarding, it checks early marriages, and 
prevents a redundant population, though at a consider- 
able cost to morality. And the men are so well paid 
that they know, if they are frugal and remain single for 
a certain time, they can save enough to take a small 
farm, the ne plus ultra of their hopes. To such an 
extent, indeed, have these considerations prevailed, that 
the labour market in Cumberland and Westmoreland is 
now understocked. Still, that is the lesser evil of the 
two. Small farms, indeed, are not upon the whole, 
desirable. Still, the hope of obtaining them tends to 
thrift, sobriety, and steadiness. 

Finally, and taking England on the whole, we must 
remember that this system of yearly hiring tends to 
circulate the population, and to infuse new blood into 
the rural communities. The carter or ploughman who 
takes a place at some distance from his native village 
chooses a wife among the strangers, and settles down 
there, perhaps, for the rest of his life. At all events, 
he has done better physiologically than if he had re- 
mained at home and married a relation. And the love 
of change, and desire to see more of his little world 
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than is open to him in one village, which prompts 
the young rustic to take service at a distance rather 
than in his native place, is far from being censurable in 
itself. The "vagrant population" aforesaid is a con- 
siderable evil ; but it has its compensating advantages. 
The advantages and disadvantages of the weekly 
system are obviously the reverse. There being no 
regularly recurring period for weekly hirings, there is 
nothing to suggest to the labourer the idea of change ; 
and it is common to find men who have worked for the 
same master, or at least upon the same farm, from 
week to week, for twenty, thirty, or even forty years. 
In some parts of England — in Bedfordshire, for instance, 
and Herts — no other custom is known ; and through- 
out the midland counties it prevails extensively. Its 
disadvantages are, first, that the labourer is less certain 
of employment ; and secondly, that the farmer, as is 
alleged, is obliged to pay the same wages to good and 
bad workmen alike. The first objection is raised by Mr* 
Fraser, who says that weekly wages would seem to imply 
continuous weekly employment, but that this, in fact, is 
not so ; men being always liable to be sent back on a 
wet morning, ** or if there happen to be no directly re- 
munerative job which he can be set to do." Mr. Fraser 
admits that a great many farmers would always try to 
find or even to make work for their men ; but he thinks 
there are many who would not, and that these are 
answerable " for that race of shifty labourers who have 
no regard for their employers' interests, of which the 
farmers in many places so bitterly complain." Yet^ 
after all, it must be considered that if the farmer was 
not at liberty to adjust the supply of labour to the 
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demand, and was obliged to pay his men whether he 
wanted them or not, the average of wages would be 
lower. Still the poor, doubtless, would prefer a lower 
rate with a certainty to a higher one without it. 

The second disadvantage is one which is explained at 
some length by Mr. Frampton, a farmer near Newbury. 
He says that payment by the day has a tendency to 
bring down the best workman to a level with the worst. 
His evidence is worth quoting: — ^^ For instance, we 
have three men, A., B,, C, A. is an able-bodied, in- 
dustrious, trusty, persevering man, with a good head 
upon his shoulders, able and willing to turn his 
hand to anything, not given to eye-service {by which 
I mean working hard ivhen the master is in sight, 
but very different when absent) ; in short, he is a 
man that tries to do his duty. We pay him, say, 
2s. per day, B, is a man with equal powers and 
ability tvith A,, but tcith an umvilling mind; can 
do anything, but would as soon not; rather given to 
eye-service, and does not see it necessary to do a fair 
day^s work for a fair day's pay. We pay him also 
2s. per day. C. is a man with very little ability ; in 
fact, requires educating all over and all day long ; 
one that it matters but little hoio he goes through his 
day, and what he does, whether it is right or , wrong. 
We pay him also 2s. per day. Note is this justice ? 
and what are its effects I Naturally to bring down 
the best gradually to the level of the worst; and what 
can it be but a degrading system ? If A. does not 
care to see it, B. and G. will soon prove to him 
that they get as well paid as he does; and if A. at 
first conscientiously objects, yet the natural bias of 
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Ats human nature^ combined with the taunts of his 
fellow-workmen, will gradually bring him down. 
This I consider a system the very reverse of the one 
we want to instil, and one that must have a great 
tendency to keep down the price of labour, because 
rendering it of so little worth. We tvant a system 
that will cause emulation, a striving each one to do 
Ms best, with a knowledge that his efforts will be 
rewarded. But how is this to be attained ? Some, 
the uninitiated may say, ' Turn off B. and C, that 
is, the bad men, and get some more AJs.^ But where 
are they to be found ? Are you sure of getting any 
A.'s? And will the demand for labour allow it ? I 
confess I know not the remedy. Individually, I believe 
nothing can be done except in exceptional cases, and 
collectively it must be a great undertaking. Could any 
kind of class system be introduced ? 1 am fully aware 
that the opposition to any great change would be great, 
but I most sincerely tvish some system better than the 
present might befound.^' 

But it can hardly be that the system of hiring by the 
week is solely accountable for this state of things. 
Does the servant who is hired for a year, or for a month 
(if he ever is hired for a month), afford any greater 
facilities for paying him according to his merits ? Must 
not the average rate of wages in the district be given 
to all alike, in the one case as well as in the other ? 
The true remedy seems to be the one suggested at the 
latter end of the above extract — a classification of 
labourers. It is true that this does exist practically 
even now, and that the spirit of emulation is* by no 
means left without fuel because the exact daily wage of 
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good and bad is the same. Workmen, as we have just 
noticed, are already divided into those who can and 
those who cannot, command regular employment. And 
this distinction ought to be sufficient to obviate that 
demoralization of the better class which Mr. Frampton 
complains of. But it might be better, in the interest 
of all parties, if some classification could be agreed 
upon, so as, at one and the same time, to save the 
farmer from paying more than its value for inferior 
labour, and the labourer from all the miseries of a pre- 
carious income. The difficulties in the way of such a 
scheme seem, indeed, insuperable; as, for instance, 
who would have to determine to which class an indi- 
vidual belonged ? and would not the decision be found 
ultimately to depend upon the plenty or scarcity of 
labour? Still, such a scheme, if practicable, would 
doubtless be the solution of a difficulty which presses 
hard on both employer and employed. 

Both Mr. Eraser and the gentleman from whom we 
have just quoted, Mr. Frampton, seem to think that a 
monthly hiring, with a month's notice, would be pre- 
ferable to either the weekly or the yearly system ; but 
the latter contends that it would not secure the farmer 
from being deserted by his men just, perhaps, when he 
wanted them most. The monthly hiring would, doubt- 
less, relieve the workman from a good deal of uncer- 
tainty ; and it would possess the still greater advantage 
of being unconnected with a system which is a standing 
provocation to a change of situations, the statute fair ; 
but it certainly would be open to the objection raised 
by Mr. Frampton. It would be too short a term for 
the indispensable men, the carter, ploughman, &c.. 
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where these have been used to yearly hiring; and 
though to the ordinary day labourer it would give 
greater certainty of employment, one does not see that 
it would in any way facilitate classification. 

Piece-work is applicable to only certain kinds of agri- 
cultural labour, and at certain seasons of the year. If 
several men are employed upon the same job they are 
all paid the sum agreed upon when it is finished, though 
some of them may have worked a great deal harder at 
it than others. The " shirker," therefore, gets his 
advantage out of it as much as out of day-work. And 
it is not conducive to the domestic economy of the cot- 
tager to have lump sums coming in at irregular periods, 
instead of the fixed weekly wages. On the other hand, 
it enables the farmer to apply his labour most advan- 
tageously to himself, to get work done quickly, and, on 
the whole, it is more capable than the day system of 
giving its reward to merit. Mr. CuUey thinks that 
piece-work entails physical injury upon men ignorant 
of the laws of health, and how to exert their strength 
to the best advantage. 

The general conclusion seems to be that, of all the 
existing customs which are capable of general adoption, 
the weekly system is open to the fewest objections. 
The evils which belong to it do not seem so inherent 
and ineradicable as those which belong to the yearly 
system ; while the good which is efi'ected by the latter 
is more than counterbalanced by the mischief. Of the 
monthly system we have at present too little experi- 
ence to speak with confidence. And the piece-work 
system must always continue to be exceptional. 

A departure from the system of yearly or half-yearly 
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hiring would likewise have the good effect of abolishing 
the statute fair, which is now the recognized labour 
mart for all but day labourers. For though yearly 
hiring can exist without statute fairs, stiatute fairs 
could not exist without yearly hiring. These institu- 
tions have still their advocates ; and it is certainly pos- 
sible that by stricter supervision a different character 
might be imparted to them, and that they might in 
time become as innocent festivities as the village feast. . 
Some efforts have already been made in. this direction ; 
but hitherto they have been few and far between, and 
the " statty," upon the whole, we should fear, with less 
of its original utility, retains most of its original licence. 
To lovers of old customs, however, who can for the 
monaent put morals in the background, these scenes 
are not without a certain charm. All along the roads 
in the vicinity of the market town appointed for the 
ceremony, the young men and women of the neigh- 
bourhood are to be seen trooping along in their best 
clothes, and congregating eventually in the market- 
place, where they stand for hire like the labourers in 
the parable. The candidates indicate by a badge the 
peculiar service which they seek. The shepherd deco- 
rates his cap with a bunch of wool ; the carter with a 
bit of whipcord ; the housemaid with a sprig of broom ; 
and both sexes alike, when they have been hired, pin a 
knot of bright-coloured ribbons on the breast or shoulder, 
just as if they were " agoing for soldiers." When the 
business ofthe day is over, the eveningisdevoted to amuse- 
ment — in other words, dancing and drinking, which pro- 
duce their natural results, and are to a large extent ac- 
countable for that low standard of female honour which, 
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according to Mr. Fraser, is characteristic of the English 
peasantry. The servants like the system, of course, 
because it gives them, at all events, one good outing in 
the year. The farmers like it, because, as they say, 
*Hhey get a lot to pick from," and can compare the 
thews and sinews of a great many candidates for service 
before finally engaging one. We do not mean, of 
course, that they feel them over as they would a horse, 
or as their wives would thumb a couple of fowls ; but they 
scan them critically, as the slave merchant would have 
scanned a negro, and naturally regard them in no other 
light than that of animals. It must be understood, 
however, that we are speaking only of one class of 
farmers who stick to the old road. We are aware that 
there are many others of a wholly distinct character, 
who dislike the system as much as any one can, and 
would willingly abolish it could they find any practicable 
substitute. 

This, however, is what it is very dijfficult to find. 
Mr. Portman, in Yorkshire, heard the system generally 
condemned as the source of much immorality, but ob- 
served that it was so deeply rooted that it would take many 
years and much trouble to establish anything in its place. 
Mr. Stanhope, on the contrary, insists that the statute 
fair is no necessary part of the system of yearly hiring ; 
and that in Cheshire, where the system is universal, the 
fairs have been abolished. Mr. Henley, Mr. H. Tre- 
menheere, and Mr. Portman seem to look with hope to 
some intermediate course, namely, the reformation of 
the system, and its subjection to more refining in- 
fluences. In many towns rooms have been provided 
to insure the separation of the sexes. In one town 
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the clergyman tried the experiment of providing tea 
and coffee for the girls, hut they declined to come in 
without the men ; and both alike seemed to prefer the 
open air. The most ejfficacious reformer of the 
" statty " promises to be the railway, as the men and 
women are gradually falling into the habit of going and 
returning by train ; in which case half the mischief of 
the evening revel, and all the dangers of the walk home 
through dark lanes and lonely fields, are averted. On 
the degrading effect of men and women standing to be 
looked at like cattle, and selected only upon physical 
grounds, the Commissioners are not all agreed. Mr. 
Norman and Mr. Stanhope condemn it strongly. Mr. 
Henley and Mr. H. Tremenheere see less harm in it. 
The former quotes the opinion of Sir C. Anderson, to 
the effect that there is nothing more degrading in the 
practice than in the examination of recruits for the 
army, or the selection of men for a racing boat. Where 
physical strength and activity are required, such inspec- 
tion he considers indispensable. 

Both Mr. Henley's and Mr. Tremenheere's expe- 
rience is drawn, however, from the northern counties, 
which seem, as we have said, to supply exceptions to 
all rules. But what Mr. Henley says himself upon the 
subject is undoubtedly of much weight, 

" Hiring fairs in Northumberland and Durham are 
of two kinds, for hinds and single servants; the 
former are hired for the year, the latter for six 
months. The hiring fairs for hinds usually take place 
about March, the service commencing on the 12th of 
May. 

'' Nothing can be more important to a man than 
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hiring himself for a year. He must ascertain the house 
he will he compelled to occupy with his family, the 
character of master and steward, and what the wages 
are to be for himself and family. He is more likely to 
ascertain this in an open market, where he sells his 
only produce, his labour, than in any other way. The 
labour of every member of his family must also be 
taken into account. No register office would supply 
the information of an open market." 

This view of the case is strongly corroborated by Mr. 
Tremenheere. In the open market the labourer meets 
his " master," and the characters of the various masters 
form the subject of free discussion. An amusing in- 
stance of this is given by the last-named Commissioner. 
'* I shall inquire into your character," said a farmer to 
a man who offered himself for hire, ** and you shall 
know my decision in the afternoon." At the appointed 
hour the man reappeared, and addressing the farmer 
who desired to engage him, said, " Since I saw you 
this morning I have inquired into your character, and 
my decision is to have nothing more to do with you." 
But the fact is, to repeat it for the third or fourth 
time, the condition of the North is exceptional. The 
demand for labour exceeds the supply ; and the con- 
sequence is that the labourer is master of the position. 
It is curiously illustrative of this condition, that what 
the labourer looks to first in the farmer with whom he 
is in treaty is not what wages he gives, but whether he 
is good-tempered, and keeps " a liberal table." 

Moreover, the two last-named Commissioners evi- 
dently look with an indulgent eye on the statute fair, 
as one of the few opportunities of amusement which 
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the poor possess, and of which we. ought not too hastily 
to deprive them. " Personal ohservation at several 
fairs/* says Mr. Henley, ** did not impress me with 
anything objectionable ; but the usual enjoyments of 
race-meetings, flower-shows, &c., were making many 
very happy faces." Well, this is kindly said ; and we 
honour Mr. Henley for his sympathy with these poor 
people, " whose long life of labour is so seldom cheered 
up with a gleam of sunshine." Still, these relaxations 
may be bought at too high a price ; and whatever be the 
case in Cumberland, where the women, it seems, have 
little to lose, there can be no doubt that the price is a 
high one elsewhere. There is more force in the argu- 
ment, that where there's a will there's a way ; that is 
to say, that if they don't have their statute fair, the 
young men and women will devise some equivalent for 
it. They would come to the market-place on market- 
day, it is said, and that would be just as bad. They 
would not do this, however, if yearly and half-yearly 
hirings were abolished ; and though there is no neces- 
sary link between the two, we suspect that wherever the 
one exists the other will be found also, in some shape 
or another. 

The passion for di*ess and dancing, which prevails 
to an extraordinary extent among the canny daughters 
of the North, goes some way to explain the attachment 
of the peasantry to the " mop." Incredible as it may 
sound to Southern ears, a day labourer in Cumberland, 
who calls himself too poor to pay the school pence for 
the education of his children, would feel himself dis- 
graced if he neglected his contribution to the itinerant 
dancing master. The young ladies themselves carry 
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their savings on their backs ; and the result of a year's 
pinching is seen at the " statty " ball, when a girl, 
whose ordinary attire is wooden clogs and a serge petti- 
coat, turns out in white muslin, a wreath of flowers, 
and white kid boots and gloves. It seems, too, from 
the customs which prevail in the North, that there^ at 
all events, the abolition of the mop or statute fair would 
have no influence upon morals. At the expiration of 
every engagement, chiefly, we suppose, the half-yearly 
ones, occurs what is called " a term '* — that is, a week 
at Whitsuntide and Martinmas, when "there is an 
almost total suspension of agricultural labour through- 
out these counties.*' At present, it is in these weeks 
that the statute fairs are held ; but if these were 
abolished, the holiday would still remain ; prizes for 
athletic sports would continue to be given by enter- 
prising publicans, and the morning's performance 
would, as now, be followed by ** the ball." 

Against the combination of the utile and the dulce 
which the " statty " thus presents, register offices have 
as yet waged an ineffectual war. The best suggestion 
on the subject which has yet been made appears in the 
Eeport of Mr. Portman, wherein it is suggested that 
the schoolmaster in every village should keep the regis- 
ter. Such a system, however, presupposes that the 
young people in each village are willing to remain at 
home, which even, ccsteris paribus, we don't believe to 
be the case, though in the case of district schools, such 
as we may have in future, the scheme would probably 
be successful. Mr. Thomas, the clergyman of Warms- 
worth, near Doncaster, says that he had himself extem- 
porized a kind of registry which answered very well 
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indeed. He used to leave lists of boys and girls want- 
ing places at the principal shops in Doncaster, so that 
the farmers from the whole neighbourhood used to 
apply to him. But how many clergymen could afford 
time for this ? He adds, that if you did it solely for 
the girls it would be sufficient, as the young men at the 
"statties,** without the women, "behave tolerably 
steadily.'* We can believe it; but the effectual and 
permanent separation of the two is beyond the power 
of authority. 

There is a general complaint that, in the engage- 
ment of their servants, the farmers do not pay suffi- 
cient attention to character. Mr. Stanhope thinks it 
grievous that cheese, rather than chastity, should be 
looked to in a Cheshire dairymaid. Mr. H. Tremen- 
heere thinks the farmers less particular than they 
ought to be. Mr.Portman says that they seem unaware 
that they are in duty bound to take some interest in 
the moral condition of their servants. In hiring them 
they look exclusively to physical considerations. He 
adds that, in this respect, things have got much worse 
than they used to be. It seems that twenty-five years 
ago, in parts of Yorkshire, the farmers used to hire 
their lads on the understanding that they were to go 
to church, but the custom has completely died out ; and 
this because of the resistance of the boys, over whom, 
it seems, their masters have, year by year, possessed 
less and less influence and authority. At this point, 
however, the question divides itself into two parts — the 
extent to which character should be taken into consi- 
deration at the time of hiring, and the extent to which 
good conduct ought to be enforced afterwards. The 
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latter question, no doubt, is one which every farmer 
must answer according to his conscience. But it is 
easy to see that his material interests suffer by his not 
requiring some testimony to character from the servant 
whom he hires at a fair. For instance, take the evi- 
dence of Mr. Frampton, to which we owe so much 
already. "Last Michaelmas,*' says he, "I hired a 
carter by the month. He stayed till the days got out, 
made some frivolous excuse, and gave me notice. I 
said, * What, throw yourself out of a place, and me out 
of a servant ! ' * Oh,' he said, • I have a better place, 
and more money.' " Now it is evident that this man 
could never have behaved in this way if every employer 
made a point of demanding a written character from the 
last place. The tendency of servants " to better them- 
selves," as they call it, without the slightest regard to 
the interest of their masters, of which farmers so bit- 
terly complain, would be effectually restrained by this 
practice — a practice, too, which it is in their own power 
to set in action to-morrow. As to requiring testimonials 
to morality, we don't exactly see how these could work. 
It is the business of a dairymaid to make cheese, as it 
is of a ploughman to make furrows. And the farmer, 
who has to live by his cows or by his corn, can hardly 
be expected not to make proficiency in those arts his 
primary object. We should be sorry to treat so serious 
a subject with anything like levity or ridicule, but the 
complaint about the dairymaids reminds us irresistibly 
of the advertisements for a pious lodger, or a Christian 
butler, which one occasionally sees in the Times, At 
the same time, if masters would combine together, so 
that girls who had met with " misfortunes " found 
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themselves experiencing every year greater difficulties 
in getting employed, it cannot be doubted that vice 
would be materially checked, though at some hardship 
to individuals. It is questionable, however, whether 
the morality of female farm-servants is so very much 
below that of others, as we should be led to infer from 
these Reports. Ladies have no time to make searching 
inquiries into the past life of every housemaid they 
engage. If anything improper comes to the knowledge 
of the mistress while the girl is in her service, the 
former is bound, of course, to take notice of it in any 
character which she may hereafter be called upon to 
give her. But even if we suppose that this obligation 
is always respected, it is certain that a good deal of im- 
morality does prevail among domestic servants which 
eludes the knowledge of their employers, even where 
" misfortunes " follow. And if an inferior master takes 
less trouble about the character of a servant who is not 
a family servant than a superior master takes about 
the character of one who is, that is, perhaps, the whole 
of the difference. 

The conclusion seems to be that if the whole system 
of yearly hiring and boarding could be abolished in 
favour of either a monthly or weekly system, it would 
be better for all parties, though to do so would require 
a great increase of cottage accommodation ; while one 
result of it would be to check that social circulation 
which is not without its good effects. But it would, 
of course, 'pari passu, extinguish that perpetual thirst 
for change which the farmers find so great a nuisance, 
while it would strike . at the root of statute fairs, with 
all their alleged abominations. In the second place^ 
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it appears that if this cannot be done, statute fairs 
might possibly be reformed, much in the same way in 
which, in many parts of England, village feasts and 
harvest-homes have been reformed. These festivals 
were at one time scenes of great excess, and the former 
of them, at least, one of great profligacy. But through 
the exertions of the clergy and other well-disposed 
persons, both have lost their worst features, and have 
become, the one a decent, the other even a pious insti- 
tution. If statute fairs we still must have, why should 
not some regular and respectable entertainment be pro- 
vided for the youngsters, and the evening dance be 
held under the auspices of the parish clergyman? 
Another generation would soon grow up to whom the 
rough romping and swinish merriment of the present 
system would seem as abominable as the spectacle of 
"half-a-dozen gentlemen of birth under the dining-room 
table would seem to us. Lastly, although the condi- 
tions of agricultural service make it less the interest 
of the farmer to inquire into the character of his ser- 
vants, yet to do so to a certain exte|nt is manifestly to 
his own advantage ; while he ougl^t not to object to 
being told that of the young people living under his 
own roof he is bound by every tie which binds society 
together to consult both the moral/ and religious wel- 
fare. If he regards his servants, only as so many 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

INJURIOUS INFLUENCES. — THE PUBLIC-HOUSE. — 

POACHING. 

A VICE which is condemned by public opinion, and 
exposed, whenever it shows itself, to either unfeigned 
ridicule or unfeigned indignation, is, we may be sure, 
a doomed vice ; for very few natures are really callous 
to the opinion of the world, and still fewer are strong 
enough to maintain a course of steady hypocrisy, so as 
to conceal their defiance of it. But, unhappily, there 
are two kinds of public opinion, one of which is the 
result of a deep moral conviction, while the other is 
only, as it were, an opinion de convenance — a kind of 
general understanding in the interest of social decorum. 
The influence of the latter is of course only superficial, 
and confined to those circles whose comfort it is found 
to promote. The influence of the former is felt every- 
where, and extends to the .abstract evil of vicious habits 
as well as to the public inconvenience of them. The 
one kind of opinion, .however, is frequently mistaken 
for the other ; and we are not sure that this is not 
sometimes the case when the vice of drunkenness is 
discussed. Drinking to excess is now discountenanced 
in good society, and to enter a drawing-room drunk 
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would be as bad as to enter it naked. Yet, if we are 
honest with ourselves, we shall confess it is very doubt- 
ful if this general unanimity on the subject springs 
from any deeper disapproval of sensuality in the ab- 
stract than was entertained by our forefathers. It is 
simply a matter of good taste. The spectacle of in- 
toxication has become unpleasant; a better educated 
and more accomplished generation has other resources 
than the bottle ; health is thought a great deal more 
of. But it would be rash to assert, dogmatically, that, 
if less coarse in our lives than was the generation 
which preceded us, we are not at least equally volup- 
tuous. Now those classes in society who have not 
made the like progress in refinement have an instinc- 
tive perception of this truth. They are not to be taken 
in. Sobriety, they see, is the fashion ; and those who 
aspire to be fashionable endeavour to be sober. But 
we greatly doubt if the feeling goes deeper than this. 
And as soon as we come down to a class which is 
wholly unaffected by such considerations we see the 
vice as rampant as ever. If it is a little on the decline 
in some places, it has gained ground in others. And 
the difficulty of dealing with it by any other means 
alone makes the improved education of the poor a 
matter of paramount importance. But we hope we 
shall give no offence by saying that, even icit)i an im- 
proved system of education, the labouring classes will 
scarcely be weaned from this habit as long as the class 
just above them continues to indulge it. With a cer- 
tain class of farmers and tradesmen the brandy-bottle 
is still in daily requisition, and they are seldom seen 
absolutely sober after dinner. Their men overhear 
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them joking each other on the subject ; and if one of 
them has tumbled into the ditch coming home from 
market, or met with any other humorous incident of 
the same kind under the influence of Bacchus, he is 
the hero of the hour. The labouring man may see 
that drinking is a bad game — that it impoverishes his 
family and impairs his strength ; but he will never 
entertain that rooted aversion to it which is necessary 
to any real reformation while he sees his betters either 
continue to practise it themselves, or to regard it only 
as an amiable weakness in their neighbours. 

And here it may be as well to state that there is 
much in the private lives, as well as in the business, 
of both farmers and tradespeople, which Commissioners 
and clergymen do not very readily get at. The former, 
as a rule, come in contact with only the better class of 
farmers. From the latter, of course, excesses are to 
some extent concealed. It would be absurd to deny 
that there is a very numerous and growing class of 
tenant-farmers who might be trusted to drink with a 
bishop, and are as much alive to the grossness of the 
vice of intoxication as the greatest gentleman in St. 
James's. But it is equally undeniable that between 
these and the labourers there is another very large 
class of whom as much cannot certainly be said, who 
continue to look upon drunkenness as a way that men 
have, and one of those ambiguous habits which, as 
they cannot be suppressed, ought to be made to yield as 
much fun as possible. A great allowance, therefore, 
should be made for the English labourer. Everything 
is against him : tradition, example, the proximity of 
the beer-shop, the custom of the country, all drag him 
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one way, and conduct him with very little resistance to 
the hright hearth and social circle which await him 
at the " Dragon." 

Mr. Fraser attributes a great increase in drunk- 
enness to the new Excise Licences, which were 
introduced in 1863. Before that time, every keeper 
of a beershop, as distinct from a public-house, was 
under some restraint — not much, perhaps, but 
some. Before obtaining his licence from the Com- 
missioners of Excise, he was bound to produce a 
certificate of good conduct signed by six respect- 
able inhabitants of the parish. That the law was 
often practically evaded may be true, but it was 
better than no law at all. Now, in 1863 it was 
enacted that whoever took out a wholesale beer 
licence — that is, a licence to sell not less than four 
and a half gallons not to be drunk on the premises — 
was also entitled, if he chose, to a retail licence 
to sell beer not to be drunk on the premises, with- 
out any certificate or other guarantee of his fitness. 
The upshot of this has been an immense increase in 
the number of beer-shops, kept often by the worst 
characters, who easily evade the restriction as to 
drinking on the premises, and whose locality is 
the haunt of all the bad characters in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

We have no doubt of the truth of this view. 
And the mischief which these houses generate 
spreads beyond intoxication. These are the haunts 
of poachers and other wild characters of the district, 
who *' corrupt the youth," and sometimes familiarize 
them with costlier game than hares, and more 
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dangerous implements than nets. But these are 
not the places to which the married man in good 
employment is drawn after his day's work, instead of 
going home to his cottage. They are very demoral- 
izing agencies in a country neighbourhood, but they 
don't do the particular kind of harm we are con- 
cerned with at the present moment. To effect this, 
the public-house must be in the village, and 
houses such as the above usually stand on the 
outskirts. The respectable paterfamilias desires to 
meet his coevals, and to discuss the news of 
the village, and perhaps a bit of politics, in quite 
a decent and quiet fashion. But even in doing 
this he spends more than he can afford, and drinks 
more than he can bear. Little by little he gets 
behindhand in the world, runs in debt at the 
chandler's, injures his health, and at last falls an 
easy prey to the first illness that attacks him ; 
whereas the money spent at the public-house, laid 
out upon warm clothes and more substantial food, 
would have enabled him, with an unimpaired con- 
stitution, to weather any ordinary disease. No 
doubt these habits of tippling are encouraged by 
the multiplication of public-houses, for the more 
competition there is, the more, important a per- 
sonage does each customer become. But it would 
probably be impossible at the present day to effect 
any such reduction in the number of beer-shops as 
would, make an appreciable impression upon the 
vice of drunkenness. Mr. Stanhope calls attention 
** to the feeling which everywhere exists as to the 
necessity of limiting the number of beer-houses. 
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obtaining more control over thena, and of trans- 
ferring their supervision to some more competent 
authority; '* but adds — **For my own part, I look 
with far more confidence to the effect which will 
be produced by an improvement in the condition 
of the cottages, in enabling them to compete in 
attractiveness with the warm and well-lighted public- 
house. I say their condition, because some believe 
that this object can best be achieved by a change in 
their situation ; that is by placing them on the farms, 
where the man is further removed from temptation. 
In the same way other landowners have endeavoured to 
check the evil by not permitting any public-house to 
be opened in the village of which they are sole pro- 
prietors. I cannot speak very highly of the success of 
these attempts. A drunkard will drink in spite of the 
trifling obstacle of distance ; and considerable injustice 
is caused to others, who are charged an exorbitant price 
for the poisonous liquor which is sold to them as 
beer.'' 

We quite agree with this opinion ; but at the same 
time we think some reduction might be made in the 
number oi 2>MiC'houses, and that shops for the sale of 
beer, in any quantity, not to be drunk on the premises, 
might advantageously be substituted for them, if the 
law were strictly carried out, as we see no reason why 
it should not be. It is not an uncommon thing nowa- 
days to see two public-houses, or veritable inns, in a 
village of four hundred people. They cannot both be 
wanted. They never could have been in villages which 
lie among the lanes remote from the chief lines of 
traflBc ; while even in those which lie on turnpike roads 
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they cannot be required now, whatever they might 
have been once. Before the introduction of railways, 
when goods were still conveyed by waggon, and still 
earlier, when journeys were performed on horseback, 
the village inn, with the great elm-tree and horse- 
trough in front of it, and the rambling old stables in 
the rear, was not merely a picturesque antiquity, but 
one of the necessaries of life. Nowadays, the only 
useful purpose which it serves is to accommodate the 
village club at its annual dinner and its monthly 
meetings, or to pick up a stray guest when the parson- 
age happens to be full. At all events, if it does more 
than this, two such houses are not wanted in any one 
rural parish. Accordingly, if in each village there was 
only one place where people could meet and drink 
together, while, for the sake of competition, shops were 
licensed to sell beer exclusively for home consumption, 
and vigilantly watched by the police to see that this 
condition was observed, one great step would have been 
taken towards the diminution of drunkenness. 

The next is the improvement of cottages. But, as 
this point has been discussed already, we shall pass on 
to the third — ^the quality of beer sold. , The only one 
of the Commissioners who has made a point of this is 
Mr. Norman, but it yields in importance to none of 
the influences by which the sobriety of the labourer is 
affected. The abominable mixtures which are sold 
for beer in many village inns not only stimulate 
instead of quenching thirst, but are so concocted as to 
produce immediate stupefaction. The peasant who 
goes in for his half- pint of beer on his way home — 
no very heinous crime surely — feels, when he has 
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swallowed it, just as if he had been drugged, sits down 
helplessly in a comer, and continues to drink almost 
mechanically — with what result may be imagined ; or 
even if he does not do that, the small quantity he has 
taken has such an effect upon him, that if his master 
or the clergyman meets him between the public-house 
and his cottage, he fancies him intoxicated, and forth- 
with registers him as drunkard. The natural result 
of giving the dog a bad. name ensues, and one more 
character is gone. 

The keepers of these houses have been known to 
lament the necessity which compelled them to vend 
such stuff. But they have no choice. The house is 
a close house ; that is to say, it belongs to . some small 
brewer in the neighbouring market town, and the 
publican is little more than his agent. In London we 
believe the adulteration of beer mostly begins in the 
public-house ; elsewhere it is completed in the brewery. 
Mr. Norman says that any new Act of Parliament, of 
which the object is to check intemperance, should 
deal with the article sold as well as with the person 
selling it. And even now it is diflScult to understand 
why the adulteration of beer cannot be detected and 
punished as easily as the adulteration of bread. The 
fact, however, remains that little or no effort ever is 
made to bring home this offence to the perpetrator. 
And in default of any enactment to facilitate the 
punishment of the criminal, we should say the only 
way to help the poor is to destroy the profits of the 
crime. To save them from drinking bad beer we must 
provide them with the means of getting better. Such 
was the opinion of Mr. CuUey (Eep. II., 93) : — " I do 
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not for a moment desire that the labourer should be 
denied every facility for quenching his thirst in beer ; 
on the contrary, I should like to see beer sold across 
every counter with as little restriction as bread and 
butter, save only that it should not be drunk on the 
premises. I would confine the licence to sell beer to 
be drunk on the premises to that class of houses 
which are also licensed to sell spirits. Under such 
a system a man would probably take home to his 
family only so much beer as he could conveniently 
pay for, and as they could consume without injury, 
and he would be robbed of the temptations to excess 
which it is the business of the beer-house keeper to 
provide." 

A fourth suggestion is, that the poor should be 
encouraged to brew at home. But to waive all questions 
of economy, and all questions of Excise, we, in common 
with most persons who know the poor well, are convinced 
they would never take the trouble.* They have got 
used to the beer- shop, and they will never go back to the 
brew-house. We have no doubt that if they could be 
persuaded to do it, it would be attended with the most 
beneficial consequences, as plenty of middle-aged men, 
who remember the system in operation, are ready to 
demonstrate. A farmer in the South, not more than 
five-and-forty years of age, assured the present writer 
that when he was a lad of seventeen there was not a 
public-house in his native village, or within some 
miles of it ; that every family down the village street 
brewed their barrel of beer periodically ; and that the 

• Since this was written I have seen some reason to modify this 
opinion.— T. E. K., 1887. 
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inhabitants used to meet at each cottage in turn, from 
six to eight o'clock in the evening, and play at cards 
for apples till the cask was emptied, when they went 
on to the next house. Drunkenness, he said, was 
unknown on these occasions ; and, from an intimate 
knowledge of the man, I am sure that he was not 
romancing. But this Arcadian state of innocence, has 
passed away never to return. The knowledge of good 
and evil has come in the form of a public-house ; and 
Eden cannot be recovered. We don't believe, then, 
that even if the malt-tax were repealed the poor could 
be induced to brew at home, and we dismiss the 
suggestion as impracticable. 

The four suggestions then, by compliance with which 
intoxication, it is hoped, might be diminished, are as 
follows : — The requisition of a certificate for all licences; 
the reduction of the number of houses where liquor is 
drunk on the premises ; the encouragement of others 
where it is not, under strict securities for the observance 
of the law ; the improvement of cottages, so as to give 
the peasant all his comforts at home ; and, finally, if 
possible, the rigorous enforcement of the penalties laid 
down by law against all adulteration of beer. 

The other encouragements to drunkenness which are 
independent of the public-house are chiefly urged by 
Mr. Fraser, though none of his colleagues contradict 
him. The harvest-home and the largesse are parti- 
cularly obnoxious to this charge. At the former the 
farmer's hospitality is impeached if the men do not get 
** well on." He admits, however, that even the farmers 
are in many places endeavouring to correct the abuse ; 
and in various parts of England we fancy the harvest- 
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home is now carried on with much decorum. Some 
attempts which have been made to conduct it on a new 
system, we are aware, have been failures, but not all. 
Mr. Fraser mentions particularly the failure of Lord 
Albemarle at Banham, who tried to substitute a monster 
tea-meeting, attended by two or three thousand people, 
to whom suitable speeches were addressed. But the 
experiment was never repeated; and of the attempt 
Mr. Fraser says very sensibly — " A monster meeting 
is not the remedy for a social evil. The mere conflux 
of a crowd is what Boman Catholic divines call forties 
peccatV But he admits that in his own parish general 
harvest-homes have been conducted without drunken- 
ness, and apparently to the satisfaction of everybody. 
Many employers, we are told, have substituted a fixed 
money payment for the old harvest supper. But Mr. 
Fraser does not approve of this. " These old English 
customs, however degraded, point to a time when the 
relation between master and man was ennobled by a 
higher sentiment than the greed of gain ; and in this 
nineteenth century anything that breaks down the 
distinctions of caste, and gives an opportunity for the 
effusion of the feelings of good fellowship and true 
hospitality, is a link in our social system not lightly 
to be snapped in twain." This gentleman evidenUy 
believes that the harvest-home is capable of being 
brought into harmony with modern ideas, and that 
there is no necessity for abolishing it. We ourselves 
have no doubt that a master who really took pains 
could, in a very short time, make his own men ashamed 
of getting drunk in his presence. And this step 
gained, the rest would gradually follow. Not so, how* 
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ever, with another custom, which seems thoroughly 
bad, and happily is far from universal, and that is 
** largesse,*' a sort of supplement to the harvest-home, 
which licks up whatever crumbs of sobriety were left 
by the preceding entertainment. The custom, as de- 
scribed by a Norfolk rector, is as follows : — 

•* The harvest ended, the master sometimes gives his 
men a supper at his own house, but that is the excep- 
tion ; he more generally gives a sum to be spent by 
them in supper at a public-house. After this supper, 
which is sometimes attended by persons of both sexes, 
and at which the language, the songs, the utter absence 
of decorum, the drunkenness and riot, surpass, I 
believe, all and more than we can conceive to be possible 
amongst a society calling themselves Christians, the 
harvest party, half stupefied by the debauch of the 
previous night, staii; * begging largesse.* This largesse 
gathering is not confined to their own parish, but is 
extended from house to house throughout the district, 
wherever a friend or tradesman of their employer is to 

• 

be found. At some places they get beer, at others 
they collect money, stopping at all the public-houses 
on their way ; and the sum so collected, if sufficient, is 
spent in another supper, but more often expended wholly 
in beer. Respectable men, who at other times never 
enter a public-house, are frequently thus seen dis- 
gracing themselves, and speak with bitterness of the 
tyrant custom.** 

The present writer is not aware that any custom of 
the same kind prevails in either the midland, the 
southern, or the western counties; and it must 
be admitted that, for some reason or other, the 
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peasantry of the eastern counties do seem a grosser 
race than is to . be met with in other parts of 
England. 

All the Commissioners alike, however, comment on 
the well-known fact that no business can be transacted 
in the country without beer. Every bargain must be 
wetted, and all sorts of odd jobs are just as often re- 
munerated in liquor as in cash. If you want a lad to 
run an errand, *' Tom or Jack '11 do it, sir, for a pint o* 
beer, I dare say,** is the answer to your inquiry. And 
so strong is the tradition that, even if he didn't spend 
the threepence in liquor, he would still call it " a pint 
0* beer.** Generally speaking, however, he would 
scorn to spend it on anything else, whether he was 
thirsty or not. It is this general belief in drink as the 
TO ap^oToi; which it is so exceedingly diflBcult to eradicate 
from the working class. A holiday with them means 
drink; a legacy with them means more and better 
drink. A gentleman is one who can always get the 
best to drink ; a lady is one who gracefully asks you if 
you want drink. All festivals are failures without 
drink. When a groom has carried a message, or a- 
keeper delivered some game, he is instantly asked, on 
his return, did he drink ? In fact, the idea of drink is 
interwoven with every action of their lives, and follows 
them from their cradle to their grave like a religion. 
This genial superstition is not to be uprooted in aday ; 
nor will it even be shaken among the peasantry until 
it has disappeared among the farmers. As long as it 
meets with any kind of recognition, either at their 
hands or at the hands of a class yet above them, it will 
continue to flourish like an evergreen. 

2 
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From public-houses to poaching the transition is a 
very simple one. The exact amount of demoralization 
among the English peasantry with which poaching is 
chargeable it is not very easy to calculate ; but the 
most demoralizing form of it is directly encouraged by 
the beer-shop. Roughly speaking, poachers may be 
divided into three kinds : the starving peasant, who 
steals a rabbit to provide his family with a meal ; the 
professional gang, who supply the poulterer and fish- 
monger, and who, in the great lottery of crime, have 
simply drawn hares and pheasants, instead of bank- 
notes and jewels ; and, thirdly, the idle scamp, who is 
to be found in all villages, who snares and shoots on 
the sly, and drinks out his booty at the public-house. 
Now, the first of these is a simple myth, notwithstand- 
ing the sympathy which has been showered upon him 
by philanthropists whose zeal outruns their knowledge. 
The second are not peculiar to the country ; and, in- 
deed, the larger and more formidable gangs are usually 
recruited from the towns. But of course they use the 
country public-houses of the worst sort, such as have 
•thriven since 1863, which frequently combine together 
to form a kind of fund from which the poachers' ex- 
^penses, in the way of fines, loss of implements, &c., are 
•defrayed. Here, of course, they come in contact with 
the village population, and naturally with the worst 
^flfects. But, after all, we have reason to believe it is 
the facilities for disposing of a single hare or pheasant 
aflforded by these houses, which are the greatest incen- 
tives to poaching among the agricultural poor, and 
teach many a lad to poach who would never have thought 
of it otherwise. Excessive preservation is not essential 
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to this kind of poaching, and yet of all kinds it is the 
most demoralizing. Egg-stealing is one form of poach- 
ing which has, no doubt, a bad effect on rustic morals, 
but "we doubt if it be so wide-spread an evil as the pur- 
suit of game. On carefully-preserved estates every 
nest is watched, and if the eggs are taken, the theft is 
sure to be known, and the thief is sure to be suspected. 
Labourers may steal eggs on outlying or non-preserved 
farms ; but if they do it where the farmer himself shoots 
they run a greater risk than they do even from the 
gamekeeper. So that, after all, the field of operations 
open to the egg-stealer is considerably narrowed, and 
the demoralization which attends him must be very 
partial. 

As to the general effects of excessive preservation, we 
cordially agree with Mr. Eraser in thinking it a grievous 
blunder. But it is a farmer's question, not a labourer's. 
As for saying that game is a temptation to the pea- 
santry, the fallacy involved in the assertion is so 
obvious, and yet so generally accepted, that it may 
be worth while to examine it with some care. The 
thesis is that the Game Laws are injurious to the morals 
of the people ; therefore they ought to be abolished. This 
bare statement, however, implies the existence of a 
syllogism of which the major premiss is this — that all 
things which are injurious to the morals of the people 
ought to be abolished. It is plain either that this can- 
not be the case, or that the principle of property is a 
vicious one. For all property is a temptation, and all 
temptations are injurious to the morals of the people. 
By the commpn consent of mankind, therefore, we may 
assume that our major premiss is to be negatived. We 
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then descend to a particular affirmative — some things 
which are injurious to the morals of the people ought to 
be abolished. Very good ; but what things ? Generally 
we may say that all things which are both immoral in 
themselves, and exist only for the sake of immorality, 
ought to be abolished. In this list would come gambling- 
houses and brothels. Then we come to things which 
are immoral in themselves, but of which the object or 
final cause is not immoral,' such as bribery at elections ; 
for there is no immorality in being a Member of Par- 
liament. And, thirdly, we may come to things which, 
though not immoral in themselves, do nevertheless con- 
duce to immorality, such as public-houses. Now it is 
clear that Game Laws come under neither of the first 
two heads. They are not immoral in the abstract. We 
have to consider them, then, as they come under the 
third — things which, in themselves innocent, conduce 
in their effects to vice. 

But we now find ourselves face to face with a very 
simple formula which it is common to apply to such 
cases ; we mean the use and the abuse of things. And 
we set the one against the other. As De Quincey points 
out, the much-maligned science of casuistry is never- 
theless in universal operation in the affairs of the world. 
We are always obliged to make cases. Now, in this 
instance, we can lay down no principle. We can only 
say that, wherever the abuse exceeds the use, palpably, 
grossly, and to such an extent as almost to override 
and extinguish it, then such things should be abolished. 
Common sense is the only tribunal by which this point 
can be determined. We consider that in this respect 
the public-house question is closely analogous to the 
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Game-Law question. Both are temptations to vice. 
But, on the other hand, it is contended that hoth serve 
other purposes, which are not only innocent, but in the 
one case necessary, and in the other salutary ; of 
which the evil they do by the temptations they hold out 
is not great enough to justify the stoppage. On broad 
grounds it may added that, as all classes of mankind 
are exposed to their particular temptations in the path 
of life, the poor must expect to have theirs ; and that 
this system of removing all temptations becaiise they are 
temptations is inconsistent with the theory of moral 
discipline, and the formation of virtuous habits. 

It is pretty clear that no such effectual extinguisher 
could be placed upon poaching as a legislative enact- 
ment which should cut away his market from the 
poacher. At present it is beyond dispute that the. 
source and root of all the evil is in the fishmonger's 
back parlour. It is obvious that for more than a 
century and a half this truth has been apparent to 
Government, and that they have been fruitlessly endea- 
vouring to act upon it. But hitherto every attempt to 
check unlawful traflSc in game has been a practical 
failure. The twenty-eighth clause of the 1st and 2nd 
William IV., which we have already cited, has remained 
a dead letter. Poulterers and fishmongers continue 
their dealings with the poacher in almost absolute 
security, and have been known to joke even a county 
Member about the pheasants which they had from his 
preserves. The difl&culty of detection seems almost in- 
euperable. Yet, until the "fence" can be got at, we 
shall do very little with the thief. The Act of 1862, 
which empowered the police to stop and search carts or 
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suspicious-looking jacket-pockets, and apprehend the 
owners if they were found to contain game, has worked 
well. But, after all, it has hut thrown one additional 
difficult; in the poacher's path : it has caused more 
poachers to be caught, but it hasn't diminished poach- 
ing. Neither will anything have that effect till a blow 
can be struck at the trade ; till the poacher's profits 
are affected ; till the springs which feed the stream 
begin to fail. Till that can be done we may throw 
obstacles in the poacher's way, but they will no more 
kill poaching than dams will dry up a river. 

If all game- preservers were forced to take out a 
separate licence for selling game, it would have one of 
two effects : either they would pay the licence, and in 
that case sell a great deal more game, or they would 
not pay it, and in that case would preserve a good deal 
less. Either alternative would be attended by other 
good results. In the first place, the more game the 
dealers got from gentlemen, the less they would re- 
quire from poachers. In the second place, the payment 
of this sum would form an additional contribution to 
the revenue, and would 'pro tanto diminish the odium 
of preserving, and proportionably the sympathy with 
poaching. On the second hypothesis, excessive pre- 
serving would be got rid of, the complaints of the 
farmer would be stopped, and the profits of poaching 
much reduced. We cannot help thinking that if this 
suggestion were adopted, means might still be found 
of bringing home offences to the game-dealers, and of 
making their trade with poachers much more dangerous 
and precarious than it is at present. Moreover, there 
is no reason why gentlemen should not make a trade 
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of rearing and selling game as of rearing and selling 
sheep. And if the system were regularly established 
and recognized, it is possible that a feeling would 
gradually spring up among the dealers adverse to buy- 
ing from the poacher. There is many a butcher now 
who wouldn't buy stolen sheep, though he knew he 
shouldn't be detected. And we sincerely believe that, 
if poaching were more generally exhibited in its true 
light, and robbed of that mystery and romance which 
at present shroud it, such a feeling would become very 
common. 

A word or two, in conclusion, of what is called 
" Justices' justice " in its relation to poaching. We 
constantly see convictions which have been obtained 
before country magistrates made the subject of very 
severe animadversion in the London press, and there 
are two observations which we desire to make upon the 
subject. One is this — that there is a border-land 
between the professional poacher and the honest 
labourer, if not so wide as it used to be, still much 
vrider than skirts any other criminal profession ; and 
that the existence of this border-land is a source of 
great perplexity to magistrates. If a man is caught 
picking a pocket, or breaking into a house, or swindling 
by an assumed name, or anything of that kind, he is 
pretty sure to be a regular professional criminal. But 
the man who snares a rabbit is not equally sure to be 
a professional poacher. He is on the high road to 
become one ; that is certain. But he may have done 
it for the fun of the thing ; or from an idea of its 
cleverness; or merely from a lawless disposition in 
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general. But there is very great difiSculty in distin- 
gnishing between a man of this class and a confirmed 
offender ; and probably hardly any one can do it but 
those who live upon the spot, and have constant oppor- 
tunities of observing him. This is one reason why 
the evidence of gamekeepers and the decision of local 
magistrates have often more in them than meets the 
eye of the general public. This is a point in their 
favour. There is, secondly, one that tells against them 
in just about an equal degree. Between gamekeepers 
and poachers, and especially such poachers as oftenest 
come before the magistrates, there is a much more 
bitter feeling than exists between ofiScers of justice in 
general and criminals in general. They are pitted 
against each other in a much more personal way ; and 
the game which the poacher takes is what the keeper 
regards almost as his own. He has reared it and 
tended it early and late, and has an interest in it which 
it is quite impossible a policeman should feel for the 
stock-in-trade of a goldsmith or a watchmaker. Then, 
again, the policeman is one of a numerous and disci- 
plined force, the lustre of whose exploits is reflected 
upon each member of it, whether he has done anything 
himself or not. But a keeper has his (ywn reputation 
either to make or to maintain. What keepers in general 
may do affects not him. He would be thought none 
the better of, though a keeper in the next county had 
taken twenty poachers single-handed. Consequently, 
there is generally a tendency, kept in check, or de- 
veloped, according to the character of the master, on 
the part of keepers to make business, and to demon- 
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strate their own activity. Gentlemen should always be 
upon their guard against this very natural weakness of 
human nature ; for sure we are that in the feuds upon 
the subject of game which agitate most rural districts 
it plays a most important part^ and is at the bottom of 
many of the crimes which are mostly charged against 
the Game Laws. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

AIDS TO THE LABOURER. — BENEFIT SOCIETIES. — 
CO-OPERATIVE FARMS. — STORES. 

That benefit societies are frequently the reverse of 
beneficial to the unfortunate labourers who belong to 
them is what every one is now aware of. But still 
the princijde itself seems sound enough, and, if the 
machinery were amended, they would be properly in- 
cluded among the ameliorating circumstances of agri- 
cultural life. At the present time they seem to have 
gone altogether wrong. They do that which they ought 
not to do, and leave undone that which they ought to 
do ; they squander their money upon beer, and repudiate 
their just debts ; they lead a jolly life for a few years, 
and as soon as the necessity of meeting their original 
engagements begins to threaten them, they are dissolved, 
and the funds evenly divided. The young members 
join another club. But what becomes of the old men, 
who had pinched themselves for many years to secure 
a provision for their old age ? This selfish and dis- 
honest practice is so general throughout the country 
as to have caused the Commissioners to report most 
unfavourably of .the operation of benefit societies. 
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The Commissioners differ, however, a good deal in 
regard to the details of these institutions. Some think 
that the annual celebration, with its procession, its 
banners, its sermon, and its dinner, simply entails 
drunkenness and waste of funds, and that it ought to 
be abolished. Mr. Stanhope thinks, on the contrary, 
that these things are so great an attraction, and form 
so strong an inducement to the labourer to join a club, 
that, if we think it good for him to do so, we ought not 
to discourage them. We must say we think it doubtful 
how far the advocates of the opposite view come into 
court with clean hands. The intimate connection which 
exists in England between charity and conviviality is 
so old a joke that we can now refer to it without joking; 
and if rich people, whose life is one long holiday, or 
men of business, whose evenings are devoted to enjoy- 
ment, find it necessary to keep up the system of public 
dinners, and so forth, we scarcely know what to say to 
the clubbists of a country village. Their annual dinners 
are not very expensive, and are usually tolerably de- 
• corous. And when we consider that to the majority of 
the members roast veal and batter pudding are viands 
too delicious almost to be realized, which they only 
taste once a year, and which they are actually paying 
for with their own money, we may easily forgive them 
a little boisterousness of animal spirits. And surely, 
if such dinners must be eaten, it is better that the 
clergyman of the parish should preside at them than 
that he shouldn't. Mr. Stanhope, while allowing the 
good policy of the dinner, apparently condemns the 
practice of its being preceded by a sermon, and being 
shared in by the preacher. He says that the club 
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threaten the clergyman that they will go to the Dissent- 
ing chapel if he won't give them a service in the church, 
and that very few can ** resist this pressure." But 
why should they resist it ? If the whole ceremonial 
of which the sermon is a part meets with Mr. Stan- 
hope's approval, why should the clergy require any 
pressure? He is, however, perhaps right in saying 
that before lending their countenance to the meeting of 
the clubj they ought to know something of its circum- 
stances, and not to give the prestige of their attendance 
to a rotten or fraudulent concern. At the same time, 
this is easier said than done. Such bodies are very 
jealous of interference ; and unless the club has been 
founded by the clergyman or the squire in person, it 
would be diflScult to obtain the necessary information. 

The connection between clubs and public-houses is 
not, however, confined to the annual dinner, which 
usually takes place on Whit-Monday ; it is kept up 
throughout the year by monthly meetings, in favour of 
which nothing can be said. These meetings are held 
for the purpose of receiving subscriptions ; and every 
member, on payment of his monthly Is. 6d., is entitled 
to a pint of beer out of the club funds. But, in some 
cases, the practice goes much beyond this — as many 
pints of beer being drawn as there are members of the 
club, and the members present being entitled to con- 
sume it all. At a club in Bedfordshire, conducted 
upon this system, it was stated to Mr. CuUey that 
the average monthly expenditure on, beer alone was 
£1 7s. 8d. One rule of this club was attended by a 
comic result. A considerable sum of club money was 
always left in charge of the landlord for the purpose of 
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paying the sick members, &c. On one occasion the 
box was missing, and, after a search, was found in 
one of the landlord's fields, with all the money gone, 
but the papers all safe, and among them the guarantee 
given by the landlord for the safety of the cash. 
Whether he was obliged to make it good or not doesn't 
appear. At the same club the proceedings at club 
funerals were so scandalous that it became necessary at 
last to limit the attendance to the stewards. 

Several causes, however, seem combining to ex- 
tinguish this system. Young men are beginning to 
find out the superior advantages of larger societies — 
such as Odd Fellows, Foresters, &c. — and the old 
public-house club is growing daily less popular. 
Landowners, too, are beginning to take them into 
their own hands, and to compel the observance of 
better rules; while, ''as the present Government 
have undertaken to bring in a Bill to enable the Post 
Office to grant insurances on life for £5, there is now, 
I think, no need of a burial fund, or, still better, of 
burial societies ; and as the Post Office Savings Bank 
and Government annuities are everywhere at. hand to 
give a good account of the investment of a labourer's 
savings, there remains only the need of a sickness 
club." (Culley, Rep. II., p. 92.) 

But wherever clubs are still kept up it seems most 
desirable that they should supply the labourer with 
the means of making provision for his family after his 
own death. At present, as a rule, they secure him a 
weekly allowance during sickness, and after he is past 
work ; they cheapen his doctor's bill, and they pay for 
his funeral. But there they stop. And, as Mr. 
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Portman well puts it, " Take the case of a man who 
never had a day's illness in his life ; he makes the 
monthly payment to his club for many years, and at 
his death there is a sum given for his funeral, but 
all the hard-earned savings of his life, having been 
paid into the club, are lost to his family.*' Of course 
it is these men who pay for the others, and all take 
their chance alike when they join the club. But this 
does not make it any better for the particular sufferers ; 
and several associations are now in existence whose 
object it is to meet this objection, and to secure a fund 
for the benefit of widows and children of deceased 
members. Some of these have been started by private 
individuals — as the Wiltshire Friendly Society, 
started by Mr. Sotheron Estcourt; the North War- 
wickshire, by Sir C. Adderley; and a society in 
Oxfordshire, by Captain Dashwood. Besides these, 
the Commissioners mention many other societies, in 
various parts of England, which carry out the same 
principle by grafting on to the ordinary business of 
benefit societies the system of deposits — 6.^., the 
Hampshire Friendly Society, whose rules about 
deposits are as follows : — 

"1. The members receive back annually to their 
own private account or deposit, also called their Best, 
whatever sums remain over from the common sick 
fund, after providing for the above objects, of sick, 
old age, and medical allowance ; and they thus have 
all the advantages of a sharing club, without its 
risks. 

"2. They may pay in to their own deposit or Best 
any further sum they please, as into a savings-bank. 
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** 3. They may withdraw any sum they please from* 
their deposit, as from a savings-bank. 

"4. Deposits receive interest, as in the Post OfiSce 
Savings Bank. 

'^ 5. The balance of the deposit remaining at a 
member's death is paid to whomsoever he appoints." 

The mere fact that labouring men are able to 
belong to these clubs and at the same time to pay 8d. 
or 4d. a week to the village Clothing Club, shows 
that after all they cannot be in that condition of abject 
poverty which is too commonly supposed to be their lot. 
Several of the Commissioners appear to think that they 
would use these clubs even more than they do if it 
were not for the influence of the Poor Law. Many 
deserving and industrious labourers, says Mr. Stan- 
hope, appear to be discouraged from making the effort 
to secure independence by self-help from the fear of 
losing their presumed right to relief from the poor-rate ; 
and the guardians have no fixed rule by which to deter- 
mine such cases. Sometimes they do consider the receipt 
of club allowances a bar to parochial relief, and some- 
times they don't. Uniformity of custom should surely 
be established upon this point. Mr. Norman wonders 
that the poor ever do practise self-denial for the 
sake of a maintenance in old age, when the Poor Law 
will give it them without, and feels sure that " this has 
a direct tendency to weaken those feelings of self- 
reliance and independence among the labouring classes, 
on the development of which qualities the amelioration 
of that class must necessarily depend." Mr. Portman 
(p. 165) writes to the same effect. But the problem 
which is raised by all three seems almost insoluble. 
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except by abolishing the system of out-door relief alto- 
gether. As for going into the " House/* the poor 
have not grown indifferent to that humiliation, 
and would still make sacrifices to avert it. But we 
don't see how it is possible to disconnect parish relief 
and improvidence. To tell a man to starve in the 
streets because he has not had sufiScient self-denial to 
provide for his old age is to defeat the very object of 
the Poor Law. To say you will relieve none but 
those who have been provident is simply to say that 
you will relieve none except those who don't want it. 
Our own experience goes to show that by a very large 
class of our English peasantry the shame of " coming 
on the parish," in any shape, is still felt. With the 
better education, better wages, and the better position 
altogether, which we trust are in store for them, this 
feeling may be trusted to increase. But we fear that 
for those who are capable of looking forward to parish 
relief with equanimity, and of making it an excuse for 
doing nothing to assist themselves, there is no help. 
As they make their bed they must lie upon it. 

Several interesting experiments have been tried of 
late years in various parts of England, in the shape of 
Co-operative Farms, which are said to be a great 
success. Mr. Gurdon, of Assington Hall, in Suffolk, 
was the bold innovator who first conceived this idea ; 
and finding ourselves recently within a few miles of his 
estate, we resolved to pay it a visit and judge of the 
system for ourselves. The farm was visited by Mr. 
Eraser in the course of his official investigations three 
years ago, and to him we are indebted for our first 
knowledge of the establishment. But the part of his 
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Report which relates to it has not been generally 
noticed, and even if it had been, it does not exhaust 
the subject. It must be premised that, as it is no easy 
matter to extort from any ordinaiy farmer a truthful 
account of his gains and losses, so in this case we 
found a similar indisposition to come to close quarters 
on the subject. And here, too, the reticence of the 
farmer is aggravated by the suspiciousness of the 
peasant; nor could we help being amused at the 
obvious struggle which was going on in the mind of 
our chief informant between his eagerness to represent 
the institution in as favourable a light as possible, 
and his reluctance to admit that the members made 
a great deal by it. However, the collation of diflferent 
statements, and of hostile with friendly criticism, en- 
abled us to make a pretty good guess at the financial 
merits of the system. But, before proceeding to dis- 
cuss them, it will be better to explain to our readers 
exactly what the system is. It is wholly unconnected 
either with the small farm system or the allotment sys- 
tem. The members form an agricultural company, but 
the land is not divided among them so as to give each 
one a piece to himself, and, in fact, they have no more 
to do with its cultivation than the shareholders in a 
railway company have to do with its traflSc. The 
profits are divided among them every year, and are 
supposed to be paid partly in money and partly in 
kind ; but for all they have to do with the actual 
tillage of the land they might as well live a hundred 
miles ofi", or have their money in the Crystal Palace. 
Here at once is a highly important distinction between 
this method of improving the position of the labourer, 

p 2 
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and all those which depend upon making him an actual 
cultivator on his own account. 

This, then, is the first point to be borne in mind. 
The '' co-operative farm is not intended to be a means 
of turning the labourer into a farmer ; nor is it, except 
in point of money, any substitute for the allotment. The 
members continue what they ever were> ordinary day 
labourers, who work for the farmers of the parish at 
fche ordinary weekly wages ; as, indeed, they may work 
under their own manager on the same terms if they 
choose, and if out of employment, they have a pre- 
ferential claim upon him. But that is all. The only 
farmer in the case is the paid manager, and he is little, 
if at all, above the rank of an ordinary peasant. He 
receives twelve shillings a week, and he is assisted by 
two other oflScials, elected annually, who play the part 
of directors. The manager occupies what corresponds 
to the farmhouse upon the farm, and he and his col- 
leagues are supposed to meet in council once a week, 
when questions of cropping, manuring, and what not, 
are, if necessary, put to the vote ; but, practically, the 
whole working of the machine is in the hands of the 
one man, who stands in the place of the ordinary 
tenant-farmer. All the members are obliged to be 
agricultural labourers, except, as we were told, three — 
but, as Mr. Fraser was informed, six — these being, 
according to one account, a blacksmith, a wheelwright, 
and a miller ; according to the other, a shoemaker and 
two carpenters besides ; so that the little settlement, 
aided as it is by a co-operative store, is complete 
within itself. No member is allowed to live more than 
three miles from the parish, to accept parish relief, or 
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to retain his share if convicted of a felonious oflfence. 
All are obliged to belong to an approved benefit club, 
and the widow of a member may retain her husband's 
share during her own lifetime. 

Assington is a pretty little retired village some 
distance from any railway, and lying in a thickly- 
wooded but rather flat country between Colchester and 
Sudbury. Mr. Gurdon, the representative of ah old 
family and owner of nearly all the parish, died last 
November,* but he had not been resident for many 
years ; and, as Mr. Fraser very truly says, the success 
of his scheme is due to no artificial petting or coddling. 
He began it as long ago as 1830, and at the present 
time there are two farms on the property, cultivated by 
two diflferent companies — one of 133 acres and 21 
members, the other of 213 acres and 36 members. 
The latter farm, which is the one we saw most of, lies 
rather exposed, and a good deal of the land was till 
quite recently wood. As this company, which started 
in 1854 with only 70 acres, has been continually 
taking in new land, and as the expense of grubbing 
up the rough land has been considerable, we were not 
surprised to learn that the dividend at present was a 
small one. It was explained to us, moreover, that the 
roots which remained embedded in the soil made it 
impossible to use the steam-plough in fields which, 
from their size and flatness, were otherwise admirably 
adapted to it, and that it would not be till the stumps 
had rotted that the soil could be cultivated to the 
greatest advantage. But the land looked very clean, 
and the crops healthy, nor was there anything at all 

♦ 1870. 
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of a poverty-stricken air about the whole place. The 
older farm, which is now fairly on its legs, is of course 
doing much better. 

In each case the company was formed by means of 
a loan from the landlord, supplementing the sub- 
scriptions of the members. In each case the loan was 
the same — namely, £400 ; but in the first company 
the subscriptions were £3 apiece, and in the second 
£3 10s. Both the size of the farms and the number of 
members have gone on increasing till they have reached 
the figures above given. The value of each share in 
the larger farm is estimated by the sum which the holder 
would receive if the whole stock were sold oflf, and that 
is calculated at about £30. The shares on the smaller 
farm, as they yield a larger income, are worth 
nearly £50. When a labourer buys a share he has 
to pay not less than £5 down, and he surrenders 
his proportion of the profits till the balance is dis- 
charged. The rent paid is about 30s. an acre, which 
is something below the average rental of the neighbour- 
hood. These societies started, on the whole, then, 
under favourable circumstances. It is true that the 
original capital in each case was rather below the amount 
which is thought desirable for farming in general ; but 
still it seems to have been about £7 an acre ; and no 
interest was charged them for the money advanced. 
In the next place, their expenses were and are limited 
entirely to the necessary expenses of cultivation. There 
is no establishment to keep up. There is no "black- 
coated man," as the local phrase runs, who has a 
station to maintain or luxuries to purchase. The 
farmer or manager lives like a peasant, and nothing 
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goes on unproductive expenditure. Under these cir- 
cumstances one is naturally very curious to know what 
the profits are, and how much each member really re- 
ceives per annum. But this is just the point on which 
a good deal of secrecy is preserved. Every member 
gets a ton of coals, a certain number of sacks of pota- 
toes, and one, if not two fat pigs every year. But how 
much money is divided between them we could not 
discover with exactness. The manager of the newer 
and larger farm, which has not yet paid its debts, gave 
us to understand that the money dividend from that 
farm was at present something inappreciable. But, on 
being pressed, he seemed willing to allow us to suppose 
that as soon as encumbrances were cleared oflf, and the 
land got into good condition, each member's receipts 
would go near to constitute a livelihood. We found, 
too, that the general opinion in the village among non- 
members was that a share in the old farm was worthy 
in money and goods, from £20 to £30 a year. These 
accounts, therefore, correspond pretty closely, and the 
inference would be that the system returns nearly three 
times the profits which are ordinarily assigned to agri- 
culture. For instance, it is commonly supposed that 
a farmer ought to make three rents. The rent of the 
farm in question is £200, so that the gross receipts 
ought to amount to ;£600. But if twenty-one members 
receive £25 apiece, they divide no less a sum than 
£525, and the gross receipts ought to be £1,575, or 
nearly eight rents instead of three. Nor does the 
absence of carriages and hunters explain this difference ; 
for these cannot aflfect the actual produce of the soil. 
Nor would farmers, generally speaking, who had only 
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130 acres, ever indulge in such luxuries if they had not 
private property besides. Now, by all we could learn, 
the land, though well enough cultivated, was not culti- 
vated above the average standard, so as to yield a higher 
profit than ordinary; while, of course, many of the 
farmers would say it was rather below it than above it. 
On the whole, therefore, we should be disposed to think 
that the profits of the concern have been rather magni- 
fied than diminished by the admiring peasantry of the 
neighbourhood, and to doubt whether, after all, the 
benefits of the system do more than counteract its dis- 
advantages. Its pecuniary benefits are not, perhaps, 
greatly in excess of what a judicious development of the 
allotment system is calculated to confer. It promotes 
integrity by the rule already mentioned, according to 
which a conviction before a magistrate entails forfeiture 
of the share. But the allotment system is capable of 
being worked in this way too. It keeps down the rates. 
Bat then, under the present system, that is only a 
modified boon to the ratepayers, who are assessed, not 
by parishes, but districts. And were it generally car- 
ried out so as to equalize the rates, it would tend to 
the extinction of a class of men who, with all their 
faults, fill a place in our rural economy which we should 
find it very difficult to fill up— namely, the tenant- 
farmers. The peasantry, of course, are enraptured 
with the system. But it was commenced at a time 
when probably the allotment system was unknown in 
this part of England ; and they contend that the dis- 
like of it entertained by the farmer proceeds wholly 
from the greater independence with which it imbues 
the labourer. Those w^ho participate in its benefits 
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** won't stand being swore at, like those who don't/' 
said one of our informants, an intelligent young fellow, 
who doubtless had grounds for what he said. But it 
is probable that the main cause of their hostility lies 
much deeper than this — in the instinct, namely, of 
self-preservation, which tells them that any general 
adoption of the principle would be fatal to their own 
class. Our own conclusion, accordingly, is much the 
same as Mr. Eraser's. Within moderate limits, on a 
scale which shall not interfere with the general system 
of the country, it may safely be commended. If it 
lacks some of the advantages of the allotment or the 
garden which the labourer tills with his own hands,* it 
may be true that it gives him a more permanent interest 
in the soil; while, if this be desirable, " it no doubt 
promotes the reappearance of small farms without the 
reappearance of small farmers." 

There is likewise at Assington a Co-operative Store, 
which is found to answer very well. It has at present 
about seventy members ; and we did not find that any 
one spoke ill of this, except, of course, the small 
tradespeople in the place. The innkeeper complained 
that it interfered with his trade ; so, doubtless, would 
the shopkeeper who is licensed to sell **tea, coffee, 
pepper, snuff, vinegar, and tobacco ; " so, also, would 
the modern class of shops which have sprung up in 
villages- of late, and sell clothes, boots, brushes, sta- 
tionery, and so forth. But still, while vested interests 
should be respected — and the system should, if pos- 
sible, be so gradually introduced as to avoid becoming 
the ruin of honest and industrious tradespeople — still 

* Yidit mpra, p. 107. 
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there is no objection to these stores founded on any 
inherent evil tendency belonging to them ; and if they 
can provide either better or cheaper, or better and 
cheaper, goods for the poor, than the ordinary village 
shop, the latter must be allowed to die out. Besides, 
there is one great evil connected with these shops, and 
that is the facilities which they offer for running into 
debt, to the great injury of both buyer and seller. 
One of the Commissioners, Mr. Fraser, has noticed 
this point, and one only ; but it is an evil which lies 
at the root of much domestic misery, even when it 
leads to nothing worse. The peasant's wife runs in 
debt without the knowledge of her husband, as if she 
was a fashionable lady ; and the scenes which ensue 
upon discoveiy may easily be imagined. Now, by these 
co-operative stores, which of course are not peculiar to 
Assington, non-members are not trusted at all, and 
members are only trusted to the value of their shares ; 
so that it is placed beyond their power to mortgage 
their weekly wages. On the other hand, as the village 
shopkeeper is exactly in the same position as the 
West-end tradesman, obliged to make his good debts 
pay for his bad ones, the prices which he is obliged to 
charge are exorbitant, and the consequence is that the 
poor man's wages do not go half so far as they might 
easily be made to go under a better system. Besides 
the actual profit on the business, the money dividend is 
no inconsiderable addition to the poor man's income. 
On the whole, therefore, we believe that the extension 
of co-operative stores throughout the rural districts 
cannot be too highly recommended. 

Mr. Stanhope alone mentions the occurrence of 
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** strikes " among the agricultural labourers. One 
that he heard of was in Lincolnshire, for the purpose 
of obtaining a reduction in the hours of labour on 
account of the long distance which men had 'to walk to 
and fro. This was a failure. The other was in Kent, 
which achieved a temporary success, and may be de- 
scribed in Mr. Stanhope's own words : — 

" In May, 1866, the Kent Agricultural Labourers* 
Protection Association was formed in order ' to orga- 
nize the agricultural labourers with the view to the 
amelioration of their social condition and moral eleva- 
tion, and to endeavour to mitigate the evils of their 
serfdom.' At that time labour was scarce, and the 
first effort of the association was directed to obtaining 
an increase of wages ; and, in fact, it was mainly by 
means of this organization that a general rise was 
shortly afterwards effected. As labour again became 
more abundant, the employers obtained more control 
over their men, and the result has been that the asso- 
ciation has ceased to have any influence whatever. It 
is diflScult to ascertain what were regarded by it as the 
principal steps in the amelioration of their condition. 
But, curiously enough, the one thing especially desired 
for them by every one who takes an interest in them — 
that is, the improvement of their cottages — was not an 
object of this association, because they all felt that im- 
proved cottages enabled the employer to obtain more 
control over his men." 

To these instances may be added one that took place 
in Leicestershire. some five or six years ago, when the 
men on strike got seven shillings a week from their 
club for a considerable time^ and used to be seen hang- 
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ing about the fields with their hands in their pockets, 
or sitting upon gates smoking, in the enjoyment of a 
delicious idleness. How it ended I have forgotten, but 
the materials for such combinations do not as yet exist 
in the rural districts, where labour by itself cannot 
cope successfully with capital, [Eight years afterwards 
the attempt was made — with what success has been 
already stated,] 
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CHAPTER Xin. 

SUMMABY. 
1870. 

On a general retrospect of the ground we have now 
travelled over, the conclusion seems to be that the con- 
dition of the agricultural labourer is slowly but surely 
on the rise.* If we look first to the conditions under 
which his labour is performed, we see that during the 
last few years the public gang system has received its 
death-blow, and that women have been gradually 
emancipating themselves from the more injurious and 
debasing kinds of work, while an Act of Parliament 
has been passed which will have the effect, in the long 
run, of restoring the homes of the peasantry to the 
villages in which they are employed. We see, too, 
that the nation has been awakened to a sense of its 
duties towards the children of the country as well as 
towards the children of the town, and that protective 
legislation will not long be wanted where the necessity 
for it can be shown to exist, though it is gratifying to 
learn that the children stand in much less need of it 
than it has recently been the fashion to suppose. The 

^ This prophecy, it is needless to say, has been abundantly confirmed. 
— T. E. K., 1887. 
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greatest limitations upon juvenile labour which any 
of the Commissioners recommend are comparatively 
slight ; one of the ablest of them recommends the 
least of all ; and the general impression seems to be, 
that were it not for the sake of education, the labour of 
young boys might safely be left to itself. The labour 
of girls is different. On this subject the preponderance 
of opinion seems to be, that they should be kept from 
work till sixteen years of age. For reasons already 
given I consider this age a mistake. On the score of 
morality it is too young. On the score of health and 
education it is unnecessarily old. 

Wages. — On the subject of wages it is more difficult 
to ascertain the exact truth than in any other branch of 
the inquiry. The practice of payment in kind, with all 
its perplexing ramifications, opposes an obstacle to the 
inquirer which it is impossible to overcome without a 
patient and minutel nvestigation of the system in all its 
phases — a task, it is needless to add, which the con« 
stant work of several years would be no more than 
sufficient to execute. But one or two facts which it 
seems impossible to dispute evolve themselves out of all 
this entanglement. There is a large class of labourers 
who, including the earnings of their families, are 
receiving, in cash and kind, upwards of .^100 a year.* 
There is a very large class who are receiving from iG70 
to £80. Secondly, in all parts of England the pea- 
santry have money in the savings-banks. Thirdly, their 
personal appearance is not that of half- starved, down- 
trodden men. One is told this is all on the surface, 
and that though a life in the open air gives them a 

* Cf. cap. I. 
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healthy look, they succumb to the first serious illness. 
But is this so? I greatly doubt it. I have seen 
numerous cases of ordinary day labourers recovering from 
very serious illness. Fourthly, there is a better test 
than all — their longevity. But if we have some reason 
for suspecting that the present remuneration of the 
agricultural labourer has been underrated, we have 
likewise ground to hope that his future remuneration 
is likely to be much higher. The large majority of 
competent witnesses appear to be of opinion that as the 
extension of scientific agriculture, combined with the 
use of machinery, extorts a larger produce from the soil, 
the labourer will, by a natural law, get his share of it 
in the form of increased wages. I would here call par- 
ticular attention to the evidence given by Mr. Tremen- 
heere before the Enclosure Committee last year, and to 
Mr. Denton's Letters on Agricultural Labour which 
appeared originally in the Daily Neics. The first 
thinks that under a higher state of cultivation 
the land will support many more labourers.* The 
second contends that nothing is required to insure 
them higher wages but to make them better workmen ; t 
and to this end he recommends that after a course of 
that more practical instruction in the schoolroom which 
has been already referred to (p. 82), each boy, on going 
to farm work, should be placed under some special 
instructor, such as the shepherd, the carter, or the 
thatcher, and serve a term of apprenticeship to some 
particular department of labour. A system of exami- 
nation and prizes might be instituted, he thinks, to 

♦ Cf. p. 146. 

t They have got woKe and wrorse. See chapter III. 
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stimulate both master and pupil; and he makes no doubt 
that the result of it would soon be seen in the higher 
wages which farmers would gladly pay in return for the 
savings they would effect by the employment of skilled 
labour.* 

Cottages. — On the subject of cottages it seems only 
necessary to add that the Union Chargeability Bill has 
destroyed the principal motive which prompted the vil- 
lage ratepayer to destroy them; and that it seems to be 
admitted that the cottage accommodation of the poor, 
partly, perhaps, owing to this cause, partly to the Re- 
port of Dr. Hunter, has greatly improved throughout 
the country during the last few years. (^Vide evidence 
before the Enclosure Committee, 1025 — 1027.) Allot- 
ments and cottage gardens, though not yet everywhere 
provided, are almost everywhere acknowledged to be 
necessary ; while the legislation promised to us on the 
subject of future "Enclosures," which with proper 
reservations will be highly beneficial in itself, is pretty 
sure at the same time to encourage the extension of 
the system by private individuals. [AH these expec- 
tations have now been more than realized. — 1887.] 

Education. — The education of the agricultural labourer 
is a question which has not yet run itself entirely clear 
of .all perplexities, as it still seems a moot point among 
persons interested in the subject whether we are to look 
to higher wages as a condition of better education, or 
to better education as a condition of higher wages. 
According to the one view we have no right to expect 
the agricultural labourer to be an exception to general 
rules. Our physical necessities have a primary claim 

♦ Cf. pp. 73^ 76, 
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upon us, and it is not until these are satisfied that 
higher wants begin even to be felt. The next stage is 
the desire of decency and comfort ; and after this comes 
the craving for mental cultivation. According to others 
it is only education which can produce the desire for 
education, and it must be forced upon the agricultural 
labourer, whether he wishes it or not. The common- 
sense view of the question lies, probably, between the 
two. The peasant appreciates education for his children 
as a means of bettering their condition even now. And 
if it can be brought home to hina, as it might be by 
Mr. Denton's plan, that a different education would 
better their condition still more, he would not shrink 
from the cost of it. By taking advantage of this feel- 
ing the next generation might be brought to value it 
for its own sake. But there is little necessity to dwell 
upon this branch of the subject in the present chapter ; 
for whatever else may be said of the condition of the 
English labourer, it cannot at all events be denied that 
his educational prospects are brightening, and that, if 
he has anything to fear on this head, it is rather from 
excess of zeal than from defect. [This expectation 
also has been completely realized, 1887.] The pre- 
ponderating opinion at present is, that his children 
should be sent to school regularly up to ten years of 
age, and intermittently up to twelve or thirteen. 

Hiring. — The existing systems of hiring seem produc- 
tive of great dissatisfaction, but hitherto all attempts at 
substitutes have been failures. The statute fair seems to 
be on the decline. But there is no reason to suppose 
that as yet it is' moribund ; and it is worth considera- 
tion whether it is not susceptible of being brought 

Q 
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under humanizing influences, and converted into a 
harmless festival, seeing that the labouring classes do 
not certainly have too many holidays in their lives. 
The Register OflSoe * for agricultural labourers has not 
been found to answer ; and though, in some parts of 
England, servants are hired through the medium of 
newspaper advertisements, the system does not seem 
likely to become general. Yearly hiring can, of course, 
be managed without the statute fair. But the objec- 
tion to it is that it encourages constant change, and 
creates a vagrant population. A man hired by the 
week cannot change every week, and so very often does 
not change at all. But the man hired for a year feels 
himself bound, somehow or other, to change at the end 
of it. The disadvantages of the weekly system are 
that the labourers are less certain of employment, and 
always liable to be thrown out of their incomes by 
sickness. This last objection must always, to some 
extent, remain in*force. But the former need not, for 
the best workman \^ill always be secure against the 
caprice or stinginess of the farmer ; and if a classifica- 
tion could be organized, by which inferior ones got less 
wages, they might feel almost equally safe. 

The Public House, — Of all the evils with which the 
agricultural labourer is called on to contend, the public- 
house is not only the worst, but infinitely the most diffi- 
cult to deal with ; a powerful trading interest is enlisted 
in support of it ; a powerful political party is jealous of 
the local influences by which alone it can be moderated; 
while a third would be sure to use all its influence 
against that substitute, without which reforms would 

* ♦*The Bchoolmaster'* Bystem {vide page 184) might, perhaps, be worth 
a farther trial. 
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be impossible. The country brewers, in the first 
place; the enemies of local self-government, and 
especially of aristocratic or clerical self-government, in 
the second ; and those who wage a general war against 
all alcoholic drink, in the third place, would probably 
join together against the only feasible plan for the 
removal of this nuisance. Free beer-sellers, to be 
licensed by the local magistrates, and effectually 
prevented from allowing it to be drunk on the 
premises, would interpose between the cottager and 
the temptations of the public-house ; while un- 
restricted competition would relieve from the necessity 
of dosing himself with poisoned beer. But they 
would be doing for one indulgence very much what 
the Contagious Diseases Act has done for another. 
They would be undermining a lucrative monopoly. 
And they would bring additional influence into the 
hands of a class whose power it is thought desirable in 
some quarters rather to curtail than to augment. 

It is, however, to be remembered at the same time, 
that the vice of drinking, which we are apt to flatter 
ourselves survives only among the poorer classes of 
society, is not yet extinct among the upper. Among 
many of the outward conformers to a better creed the 
pagan worship still lingers. The rites are different, 
but the idol is the same. And here we would quote a 
curious testimony to the truth of this opinion from the 
pen of a great novelist, whose acquaintance with 
English society will not be disputed, which I met 
with after writing the above. 

"And then there are the shades of black which 
come from conviviality, — ^which we may call table 

q2 
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blackness, — as to which there is an opinion constantly 
disseminated by the moral newspapers of the day, 
that there has come to be altogether an end of any 
such blackness among sheep who are gentlemen. To 
make up for this, indeed, there has been expressed by 
the piquant newspapers of the day an opinion that 
ladies are taking up the game which gentlemen no 
longer, care to play. It may be doubted whether 
either expression has in it much of truth. We do not 
see ladies drunk, certainly, and we do not see gentle- 
men tumbling about as they used to do, because their 
fashion of drinking is not that of their grandfathers. 
But the love of wine has not gone out from among 
men ; and men now are as prone as ever to indulge 
their loves. Our black sheep was very fond of wine, 
— and also of brandy, though he was wolf enough to 
hide his taste when occasion required it.'' — (Mr. A. 
TroUope, AfacmiZZan*s Magazine for June.) 

There is no doubt that, although habitual intem- 
perance is now a vice rather for derision than imitation, 
and that to get drunk before women would be visited 
with social ostracism, yet that among men an occasional 
transgression is still regarded as a joke, and that as 
we descend in the scale of society we shall find it less 
occasional. The influence of this fact upon the 
working class is seen far and wide ; and the example 
in a country neighbourhood of a single farmer or 
gentleman who is occasionally seen in what Baron 
Bradwardine calls the "predicament of intoxication," 
to say nothing of the many others who show, by their 
jests upon the failing, that they regard it with a lenient 
ejffr, will neutralize all the efforts of those who exert 
themselves to reclaim the labourer to sobrietv. In 
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fact, the whole tone of society at large must change on 
this subject before any very great improvement can be 
looked for. At present there is a sort of tacit under- 
standing, an ingenuous hypocrisy, as it were, among 
men of the world in relation to this particular infirmity 
which permeates the whole community, opposing that 
kind of yielding resistance to the rebukes of the 
moralist which is the most difficult of all to be over- 
come. 

Game. — Among the peculiar sources of demoralization 
to which the English peasant is exposed, the preserva- 
tion of game is often cited as the worst. This is a very 
great mistake. Nobody knows better than the poacher 
the real character of game. If his apologists like to 
shelter him behind a wholly mistaken conception of it, 
of coursehe will avail himself of their kindness. But 
as for supposing that the poacher himself is led away 
by the delusion that pheasants are wild animals in 
which nobody has any right of property, it is one of 
those fond inventions which only personal acquaintance 
with a single member of the profession is required to 
dispel. Game is no more a temptation to dishonesty 
than other luxuries ; and whatever is to be said against 
the Game Laws is to be said against them rather as a 
farmer's grievance than a labourer's. 

Benefit Societies. — The chief evils which vitiate a cer- 
tain class of Benefit Societies are, first, the unrestricted 
power which they enjoy of squandering the club funds 
at public-houses ; secondly, the facilities which the 
younger members possess for repudiating their obli- 
gations to the elder ; and thirdly, the absence of any 
machinery by which the benefit of a man's sayings 
may be secured to his widow and children, should he 
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die without having had any occasion to draw upon the 
club funds. We are told, however, that the class of 
societies which are chiefly affected by these evils are 
gradually on the wane ; that the peasantry themselves 
are fully alive to the disadvantages of them ; and that 
leading men in various counties are exerting themselves 
either to extend or to introduce a better system. In 
regard to this subject, we are sometimes encountered 
by the assertion that the agricultural labourer will 
never derive all the advantages which he might derive 
from such institutions as long as he has the parish to 
fall back upon. That this prospect may weaken his 
motive for self-denial is not to be disputed; but it 
seems impossible to banish it. The receipt even of 
out-door relief is not, upon the whole, a boon to which 
the poor look forward with complacency. Seclusion in 
the " Bastile ** itself they contemplate with horror. In 
the next generation these feelings, we may hope will 
be still stronger than they are now ; and to these we 
must trust for counteracting the bad effects of a system 
which, wholly to dispense with, would be almost to 
abolish the Poor Law. 

Co-operative Farming, — A novelty which some people 
recommend with great confidence as a mode of mending 
the condition of the labourer is the plan which has been 
described in operation on Mr. Gurdon's estate in Suffolk 
— the plan of co-operative farming. The system has 
much to recommend it. It betters the condition of the 
labourer, and gives him an interest in the land. And 
as it is capable of being conducted on a large scale, it is 
free from some of the objections which attach to small 
farms. But though it gives the peasantry an interest 
in the soil, it does not give them that kind of interest 
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which it is most desirable to encourage — the interest 
inspired by the allotment or the garden which they 
cultivate with their own hands. And secondly, one 
of the main points on which its prosperity is repre- 
sented as depending, avoidance, namely, of all the 
expenses which are incidental to the position of an 
ordinary tenant-farmer, by the employment of a paid 
manager at twelve shillings a week, means, of course, 
the supercession of a very valuable element in our rural 
system by one which, for every other purpose than 
that, is confessedly inferior. No such objections, how- 
ever, attach to the establishment of co-operative stores, 
which seem an unmitigated benefit to country villages, 
and cannot, in our opinion, be too widely spread 
throughout the kingdom. 

Allotments, — The three points of controversy in con- 
nection with allotments are : whether the letting of 
them should be entrusted by statute to parish authori- 
ties ; whether these should be empowered to sieze land 
for the purpose when the owners are not willing to let 
it ; and whether the occupiers should be placed under 
the conditions of the Agricultural Holdings Act. My 
own inclination is to answer all three questions in the 
negative (1887). 

Small Farms. — The question of small farms versus 
large seems to turn on three considerations ; namely, 
which is the better for the labourer, which is the better 
for the land, and which is the better for the interests of 
the nation at large. And these three questions do not 
necessarily run into each other, as it is conceivable 
that some sacrifice of material produce might be worth 
making for the sake of ulterior advantages.* As regards 

♦ Cf. cap. VII. 164, 5. 
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the individual, it is clear that what he cannot do as a 
small proprietor he will iiot be able to do as a small 
farmer. Now, as to the prosperity of even small pro- 
prietors, the evidence collected by the Commission of 
1867, is very unsatisfactory,* and we might, therefore, 
be justified in reasoning a fortiori against that of small 
farmers. But, independently of this argument, there is 
abundance of evidence to show that the advantages of 
small farming and large are at least evenly balanced ; 
that much depends upon the character of the population, 
the construction of society, the existence of rival indus- 
tries, and finally, on the nature of the soil, by which 
also must be determined their comparative effects upon 
the land. If, with these conditions before us, we ask 
ourselves which of the two is, on the whole, the better 
suited to England, we shall find the balance incline 
perceptibly in favour of our present system. We say on 
the whole, because we readily admit that it is desirable 
to keep in hand a certain proportion of small farms to 
serve particular purposes. But all things considered — the 
future as well as the present of agricultural labour, the 
soil and climatet of England, the existence of our im- 
mense commercial industry — the conclusion seems to 
stand out quite clearly that a general exchange of large 
farms for small would not, in the long run, either im- 
prove the condition of the peasantry or increase the 
produce of our agriculture. Is there any other reason, 
then, which should weigh with us in favour of a general 
redistribution of farms and properties ? On the con- 

* The evidence in the Duke of Richmond's Reports, 1880, is all 
against it. 
+ Medium character of the one, variable character of the other. 
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trary, the evidence on non-material grounds is all 
against it. We might sacrifice our rural system for 
the sake of small farming, were this proved to be of 
paramount importance. But to introduce small farm- 
ing for the sake of destroying our rural system would 
seem to be simple infatuation, except on political 
grounds. The conclusion is, then, that other con- 
siderations being assumed to be equal, social considera- 
tions turn the scale in favour of our own method as a 
general national principle. 

Having thus briefly recapitulated the several topics 
on which I have tried to throw some light in the 
foregoing chapters, I have only to repeat that I lay 
no claim to any merit beyond that of bringing within 
a narrow compass the chief questions which arise out 
of the condition of the agricultural labourer, and of 
calling attention to the salient points in each. I have 
stated a certain number of conclusions to which a great 
mass of evidence appears to tend ; but I have always 
done my best to give their full weight to all modifying 
considerations. I know of no question, if we except 
religious ones, which requires to be approached with a 
mind so attuned to impartiality as this one of the agri- 
cultural labourer. On the one hand is his life of silent, 
secluded, uncomplaining toil, always suggestive of the 
qui laborat orat; his undeniable privations, his honesty, 
his simplicity, his helplessness, so unlike the self-asser- 
tion and pugnacity of the city artisan ; all prepossess- 
ing us in his favour, all imbuing us with the idea that a 
system which does not do more for him must be radically 
indefensible.* On the other hand we see in him but 

* Since this was written mucli of bis primitiye simplicity has departed 
from him, and a great deal more has been done for bim. — T. E. K., 1887. 
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one link in a great social chain which has endured for 
centuries, the origin of which was noble and generous, 
and the continuation of which has been secured from 
age to age by the accumulative force of kindly traditions 
and immemorial sympathies. If we fail to give its full 
value to every reflection which is suggested by either 
side of the shield we shall infallibly draw wrong con- 
clusions ; and it is the certainty of this which should 
make us so cautious of dogmatizing. But I am happy 
in believing that the more the question is studied, the 
more it will be seen that the highest interests of the 
landlord, the tenant, and the labourer harmonize with 
each other, and that in a logical development of, 
rather than a total departure from, the ancient social 
system of England, lies our best hope for the future. 

It seemed to me unnecessary to re-write the above 
chapter, though in some respects it has ceased to be 
applicable to the present condition of the labourer. His 
fortunes have improved so greatly within the last few 
years, that much as he may deserve our sympathy and 
assistance, he no longer stands in need of our com- 
passion. But many of his habits and customs, his 
temptations and his difficulties, still remain the same ; 
nor does the public know more of them now, if I can 
trust my own observation, than it knew when the book 
was first written. I am in hopes, therefore, that even 
those parts of it which, to such as have studied the 
question, shall seem out of date, may still be useful to 
others who are comparatively unacquainted with it ; 
and help them to judge for themselves during the 
important agrarian discussions of which we are now 
upon the threshold. 
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G. B. is a very hard- 
working man, he will 
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extra. 
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APPENDIX II. 



GENERAL CONDITION OF LABOUBEB. 

The following remarks by an old East Anglian clergy- 
man are very interesting : — 

I do not think that the Education Acts have as yet 
made much impression on the more retired rural parishes, 
excepting that they now enable the young men to get away 
more readily from their own parishes into situations on the 
railway and in the police force with a suflBcient knowledge 
of reading and writing to qualify them for the lower 
grades. 

As regards MilJc^ after an experience of forty years of 
a retired country clergymen, I think it is much more 
easily procurable now than it used to be in the early part 
of my time in the country. Here, e.g., it is fetched 
by the children from small " occupations " or " farms " 
which allow the keeping of a cow or two. 

The farmers, the larger ones, are giving up keeping cows, 
owing to their wives* difficulty in finding girls who will 
undertake dairywork. Having heard from old people of 
a former generation of the positive hardships endured by 
dairy servants in the earlier half of this century, I cannot 
bo surprised. 

Persons — now middle-aged farmers — 'Used to sell to 
their own jpeojple skimmed milk (not much good to the in- 
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fants — or the pigs ?) at four pints a penny. Many tliat 
I knew in early days gave all their spare milk to the 
pigs, and did not sell to the 'poor, 

I do not see milk tins for transit to the towns at the 
stations here on Waveney Valley Line, excepting possibly 
at Beccles. Large supplies are thrown into Norwich 
from dairy farms at no great distance, as within two and 
four miles ; indeed, from dairy farms long before there 
were dairy firms and companies. 

Speaking for the years about the time of the Crimean 
War (1854, and later), I know that agricultural labourers 
were receiving at Bedingham (men with wives and many 
little children), only 8«. a week ; and possibly at that very 
time the farmers were making, if war time, 80s. a quarter 
for wheat, and certainly 6O5. a quarter in time of peace. 
Retribution has fallen upon them. 

In matters of Food and Dress, the condition of the 
labourer is far better than it used to be. 

The butchers* carts now stop regularly at the cottage 
doors, once a week at least, whereas formerly butcher's 
meat was an almost unheard-of luxury. Pork was then 
the only accessible meat ; and I doubt whether much pork 
is eaten now by the cottagers. It's not a matter I should 
like to inquire curiously about. 

As regards Dress, it is not merely that owing to the 
improvements in manufacture and the cheapening of raw 
material, they can get cheaper clothes ; but they are of 
better material, better cut, better put on, and in better 
taste, and, with the exception of a gay feather or topknot 
or colour, the dress is quieter and more genteel. 
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EDUCATION. 

The reader may be interested in seeing the views on 
the education of the peasantry expressed by the Assistant 
Commissioners of 1867-9. I have transferred the fol- 
lowing passage from the first edition of the book : — 

With regard to the employment of boy labour, the 
chief or only question is how to reconcile the claims of 
education with the pressure of agricultural demands, and 
with the necessity of an early initiation into all the 
mysteries of their craft. The whole subject presents four 
questions for solution. First, up to what age, if any, 
children may be legitimately debarred from field work, 
and kept to school altogether ? Secondly, to what ex- 
tent they can be expected to attend school afterwards ? 
Thirdly, shall attendance, either before or after the 
period aforesaid, be compulsory ? Fourthly, if compul- 
sory, how shall it be enforced ? Upon the first point 
there seems a general concurrence of opinion among Her 
Majesty's Commissioners. Mr. Tremenheere alone, whose 
scheme we shall discuss presently, is against all limita- 
tions upon labour for any purpose whatsoever. The rest 
all think that ten years of age is a reasonable limit to 
fix within which children shall be kept away from farm 
work. It seems to have struck all the Commissioners 
that this was a question which must be finally settled by 
a compromise — a compromise in which the interests of 
the farmer, the parents, and the child must all be more 
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or less consulted . Juvenile labour is exceedingly valuable 
to tbe farmer ; but under ten years of age it is not in- 
dispensable. The earnings of the children are extremely 
useful to the parents ; but children under ten frequently 
do no more than pay for the extra food and clothes which 
they require when at work. Education is very valuable 
to the children ; but by the time they are ten years of 
age they may have learned as much as it is reasonable or 
practical to expect. This, upon the whole, seema to be 
the gist of the Reports on this question. It is thought 
that every child attending school two hundred days in 
the year, from five to ten years of age, would come up to 
Standard Five of the Revised Code, which exacts an 
adequate knowledge of reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
And then comes the second of the four questions — How 
are we to provide against their forgetting all they have 
learned, which it is feared they will do if at ten years 
old their education is finally concluded ? 

For the continued education of boys after they have 
once been hired three plans have been suggested — namely, 
half-days, alternate whole days, or a certain amount of 
attendance during the six months preceding each succes- 
sive hiring ;* the last of course taking for granted that 
boys are only required continuously for six months out 
of the twelve. It will probably turn out that each of 
these methods will have its own particular fitness for 
particular localities. Where the boys live a long way 
from their work the first plan is impracticable. Where 
the population is thin and every pair of hands is wanted 
at particular seasons both the first and second are im- 
practicable. Where the work of children is wanted 
through the whole year the last is impracticable. But 
if there is no district which combines all these adverse 
circumstances in itself, there is none, we should hope, 

♦ Cf. p.'^o.'' 
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that may not avail itself of one or other of the plans 
proposed. We ourselves should be inclined to think that 
the third-mentioned plan will be found the most generally 
useful, though it must be made to work with great 
elasticity. Mr. Henley suggests eighty-eight attendances 
during the six months preceding any regular engage- 
ment* as what might be safely exacted. But one of the 
clergy in his district thought that even an e very-day 
attendance was not too much to require. The season of 
the year in which boys are most in request varies in 
different places ; but it seems to be generally admitted 
that everywhere there is some season in which boys up 
to twelve or thirteen could continue to get a little 
schooling after they had begun work. Night schools 
are admitted to be very useful supplements, but they are 
not so well fitted for children as for adults, the former 
being too tired and sleepy after their day's work to profit 
by them. This, we say, is the general conclusion to be 
collected from the Reports of the Commissioners. But 
it is not to be supposed that there is not a strong counter- 
current of evidence. Competent witnesses think that 
after boys have once been sent to field work they would 
become unmanageable in the school ; and also that there 
would be considerable difficulty in dovetailing them into 
the classes. And at p. 19 of the second Report of Mr. 
Stanhope is to be found a very forcible statement of the 
reasons which make it unlikely that night schools should 
ever be very serviceable to children who have left the day 
school. 

On the third point, the necessity for compulsion, the 
Commissioners express themselves with less decision. 
But then we must remember that it was not their primary 
business to inquire into the subject of education. Nor 
is it the primary business of the present writer. We can 

* Cf . p. ^5. 
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only consider the compulsory principle in connection 
witli the general question of the agricultural labourer, 
and the particular recommendations contained in this 
Eeport. In the abstract it is only one form out of many 
in which "paternal government "exhibits itself. As for 
comparing it with compulsory vaccination, or with the 
legal obligation of a father to support his child, the 
argument can impose on no one who is content with the 
light of common sense. Society has always drawn a 
marked line of demarcation between what is directly 
injurious to life and property and what is only indirectly 
so. Ignorance may lead to crime, and so may extrava- 
gance and dissipation ; but ignorance is not crime, any 
more than either of these. Neglect of vaccination or 
refusal to support a child is directly injurious to life, and 
is rightly punished as criminal. But if we punished 
everything which had only a tendency to be so the world 
would be simply uninhabitable. 

But this much does seem certain, that if you debar 
young children from going to work without making them 
go to school they are pretty sure to get into mischief. It 
may be said, of course, that if it was a mere question 
between idling about the village and going to school all 
parents would send their children to school. And where 
the parents of the child are intelligent and thrifty, and 
appreciate education, there might be no difficulty. But 
though a great many of our agricultural poor correspond 
to this description, a great many do not, and, considering 
the interference of the law as an unmitigated act of oppres- 
sion, would endeavour to discredit it by every means in 
their power. And there are many ways in which a child 
of nine years old in a country village can earn a few 
pence besides regular farm work. By running errands, 
by opening gates, by mushrooming, by acorning, by stick- 
picking, to say nothing of more questionable pursuits, to 
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■which, under the ciroumstanoes supposed, the temptation 
would be unusually strong, a sharp boy of that age can 
earn some considerable addition to the family fund. 
Apples, gooseberries, and plums still grow in unprotected 
situations ; hens still lay their eggs where the prowling 
urchiji has a much better chance of getting hold of them 
than the rightful owner ;■ while the pig- tub and the wood- 
house are always at hand to stimulate his youthful energies. 

On the supposition, therefore, that the recommenda- 
tion of the Commissioners with regard to the limitation 
of juvenile labour is adopted, it seems desirable that 
attendance at school should be made compulsory at least 
up to ten years of age. And then we come to the fourth 
question — On whom is the responsibility to rest, the 
employer or the employed, the farmer or the labourer ? 
We are well aware of the great difficulty in which this 
part of the question is involved. Mr. Tremenheere, in 
his separate Report, adopted one view, and Mr. Forster, 
in his Education Bill, another. But, before comparing 
them together, it may be convenient to consider Mr. 
Tremenheere's particular proposal. 

We have stated that, in the opinion of the Commis- 
sioners, children under eleven years of age should be 
exempted from some kinds of farm work (^.y., stable 
work), and children under ten from all. It is on this 
latter point that Mr. Tremenheere joins issue with his 
colleagues. He contends, first of all, that the earnings 
of children under ten are often indispensable to the 
parents, while in many of the most important agricul- 
tural counties there is an " imperious demand " for their 
labour. He denies that their earnings are more than 
absorbed by the extra food which they require, and 
the extra wear and tear of clothes which ensue when 
they are at work ;* and he scouts the notion that, with 

* Cf. p. 18. 
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the exception of horse work, young children are put to 
any kind of agricnltural labour which is physically 
injurious to them. He draws a very clear distinction 
between the farm and the factory. " In a factory or a 
workshop a child is liable to work in a close and heated 
atmosphere ; and when working in connection with 
machinery its attention is ever on the stretch, and its 
movements are often rapid and continuous for various 
periods of time together. The effect of such a mode of 
employment upon the very young was shown to be 
physically injurious to them, and therefore to justify 
legislative measures for their protection. But it has 
been seen that employment in the healthy occupations of 
agriculture cannot be shown to be attended with physical 
injury, even to the very young, with the exception which 
has been pointed out above, and for which the interposi- 
tion of the Legislature has been suggested. 

" Another marked difference, also, between employment 
in a factory or workshop and employment in agriculture 
consists in the fact that, when once a child begins to be 
of use in earning wages in manufacturing employment, 
it is liable to be so employed continuously. From the 
effects, therefore, of such continuous occupation at too 
early an age the factory legislation very properly inter- 
poses to shield the child entirely until the age of eight 
years, and then only permits it for the half of every day, or 
for every alternate day. But the necessities of agricul- 
tural employment do not deinand the continuous employ- 
ment ,of children below the age of eight, or even, except 
in the particular cases which have been noticed above as 
justifying legislation on their behalf, below the age of 
ten or eleven years ; and the periods of demand for the 
labour of very young children are separated from each 
other by others when there is no demand for it, and 
which, consequently, are to them periods of entire rest." 
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There being, therefore, such very strong gronnds, on 
the score both of domestic economy and agricultural 
requirements, for permittin«^ the use of juvenile labour 
below a certain age, and no adequate grounds on the 
score of health for prohibiting it, is there any oiher 
reason to justify the intervention of the Legislature ? 
Such a reason, of course, is to be found in the necessity 
of insuring a sufficiency of education to the children of 
the poor. And here we are confronted by Mr. Tremen- 
heere with his strong point. You may, he says, in fact, 
either forbid the child to go to work, or compel him to 
go to school ; but you cannot do both. You cannot de- 
prive the father of his child's earnings with one hand 
while you add to his expenses with the other. There 
seems great common sense in this view, it must be ad- 
mitted. And certainly, if we have to choose between 
relief from farm work without schooling, and schooling 
without relief from farm work, for the reasons we have 
already assigned, if for no other, we should unhesitatingly 
prefer the latter. In the belief that these are the two 
alternatives which we shall have to choose between, Mr. 
Tremenheere has devised a scheme for carrying out the 
last-mentioned one, which, if a little intricate at first 
sight, would not, we think, be found so in practice. 

There is to be no limitation upon labour at all. But 
every child, until it attains the age of twelve years, must 
complete 160 school attendances in every year, beginning 
from the time when its first period of labour expires — a 
period of labour to be defined to be seventy-two days in 
the year, either continuous or intermittent. To complete 
the above number of attendances would take four months. 
If any child after the age of nine can pass an examina- 
tion in the Fourth Standard of the Revised Code the 
number of attendances required will be reduced to sixty, 
which will occupy only six weeks ; and it is proposed 
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that night-school attendances may reckon among them. 
" It is acknowledged on all hands that when once a child 
has been able to satisfy the requirements of the Fourth 
Standard it does not readily forget what it has learned, 
and that a moderate amount of after application is suffi- 
cient to keep up and extend it." This is an important 
admission. Thirdly, Mr. Tremenheere would allow the 
obligation of further school attendance to drop altogether 
in the case of every child who, at eleven years old, could 
pass in Standard Five. 

This plan has the obvious advantage of reconciling, to 
an appreciable extent, the claims of education with the 
necessities of agriculture, and also of making farm work 
a direct stimulus to school work. And these — especially 
the latter — are most iinportant points gained. The only 
doubt is, whether four months* schooling in the year 
would be enough to give any chance to proposals two and 
three of ever coming into play. Of all the children who 
got eight months' schooling between seven and nine 
years of age how many would be able, at the end of it, 
to write from dictation, or to do a sum in compound 
division ? It is perhaps worth notice, also, that a child 
who was nine years old in March would have a manifest 
advantage over one whose birthday happened in Novem- 
ber. For the latter would have to apply for his certifi- 
cate immediately after a period of field work, and the 
former after a period of school work. We cannot quite 
follow Mr. Tremenheere in his estimate of the pecuniary 
results of this system (108-112). But, without his 
assistance, it is easy to see that if a child earns \s. 6c?. a 
week for six months, which comes to £1 19*., the deduc- 
tion of 2c?. a week for four months will be no very mon- 
strous oppression. The fact is, that the processes of 
earning and learning must for a time go on together. 
The first, without the second, is injurious to the child ; 
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the second, without the first, is intolerable to the 
parients. 

The penalty of evading the law Mr. Tremenheere pro- 
poses to distribute between parents and employers. When 
the child has either passed in the Fourth Standard, or 
has begun to get " permanent " employment — that is, 
employment extending through six months out of the 
twelve — the employer is to become liable ; previously to 
those events the penalty would fall upon the parent. 
Mr. Tremenheere thinks that it would be too much to 
demand of the former that he should make himself ac- 
quainted with the history of every young child to whom 
he gives a chance job; whereas, when he takes a boy 
into regular work, he is naturally the proper person to 
be held responsible. And this point carries us direct to 
Mr. Forster's Bill. As that stands at present, the adop- 
tion of the compulsory system is left to the discretion of 
the local School Boards, who may, if they like, enact 
bye-laws to give effect to it ; though even then, on an 
address being presented to Her Majesty in deprecation 
of such bye-laws, they are liable to be abrogated. The 
powers conferred upon the Board enable it to enforce the 
attendance at school of all children between five and 
twelve years of age ; to determine how many attendances 
shall be sufficient ; to accept or reject excuses for non- 
attendance ; to pay the school fee where the parents can 
show that they are too poor to pay it themselves ; and, 
finally, to inflict a fine, not exceeding five shillings, upon 
those parents who, in the absence of any reasonable cause, 
violate the bye-law. This, as will be seen, is the very 
mildest possible form in which the compulsory principle 
can be administered ; while those variations in the con- 
ditions of agriculture to which we have before adverted, 
instead of being subject to the operations of one uniform 
law, which could not fail to be injurious in a large pro- 
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portion of cases, will, by this Bill, be left to the con- 
sideration of men who are sure to take dne care that 
educational arrangements are accommodated to local 
circumstances. This last arrangement is admirable, and 
we trust will be retained through all the chances and 
changes to which Bills are subject. The dispensing power 
which it is proposed to lodge in these Boards is, perhaps, 
less entirely satisfactory. Mr. Tremenheere [protests 
against " imposing on the magistrates the difficult, in- 
vidious, and undesirable task of granting dispensations 
from the requirements of an Act of Parliament." And 
the objection applies equally to a School Board. The 
suspicions of favouritism, and the facilities for deception 
which the system must inevitably involve, seem to us 
heavy drawbacks on its utility. At the same time, it is 
exceedingly difficult to see how in every case the delin- 
quent could be made to pay. Those who keep their 
children from school would be those generally who stood 
most in need of their earnings; and thus the penalty 
would be most frequently incurred by those who could 
afford it least. As long as the penalty is made to fall 
upon the parents this result seems to be inevitable. And 
the only escape from it is by shifting it wholly to the 
employer, since Mr. Tremenheere*s compromise would 
only transfer the liability to the farmer in a comparatively 
small number of cases. We do not think the hardship 
of making the farmer find out what the child's position, 
is, before he gives it even a chance job, so great as Mr. 
Tremenheere seems to think. The parents would hardly 
venture to deceive him, and he could always learn the 
truth from the schoolmaster. We believe, therefore, that 
in every case the penalty should be levied exclusively on 
the farmer; and this provision would relieve the dis- 
pensing power of the District Boards from its most in- 
vidious feature. 
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Mr. Tuffnell, the otlier Chief Commissioner, appears to 
have little faith in any snch plan as Mr. Tremenheere's. 
He thinks that the difficalties in the way of examining 
the children would be insuperable, that the clergy would 
refuse the responsibility, and that the schoolmasters would 
be exposed to pressure from the children's parents. His 
other objections, however, do not apply to Mr. Tremen- 
heere*s particular proposal, by which, on the contrary, 
they are to some extent overco^ae. He is in favour of 
the prohibition upon farm work in the case of children 
under ten, but considers that it tYiu%t be accompanied by 
a " general system of education." 
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ALLOTMENTS AND SMALL HOLDINGS. 

I HERE reprint, in their chronological order, some articles 
on these subjects, written since 1883, in the St. Jameses 
Gazette : — 

LABOURERS* ALLOTMENTS AND THE TENANTS* COMPENSATION 

BILL. 

August 17, 1883. ' 

The English Tenants' Compensation Bill has been read 
a third time in the House of Lords after having been 
largely modified in committee by a series of amendments, 
most of which it will be time enough to consider when 
they come under the notice of the House of Commons. 
There is one, however, on which we should like to say a 
few words before that time arrives; and that is the 
amendment to the 53i'd Clause, moved by Lord Camper- 
down, and only feebly resisted by the Government ; who, 
indeed, cannot have much to say against it as it was 
originally their own proposal. In the Bill as sent up to 
the House of Lords the clause ran as follows : — " Nothing 
in the Act shall apply to a holding that is not either 
wholly agricultural or wholly pastoral, or in part agricul- 
tural and as to the residue pastoral, or in whole or in 
part cultivated as a market-garden.** But in the Bill 
introduced into the House of Commons nothing was said 
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about market-gardens ; and after the words " as to the 
residue pastoral" came the words "or to any holding 
that is of less extent than two acres." This was the first 
idea of the Government ; but they abandoned it 'at the 
instance of Mr. Jesse CoUings, who succeeded in obtaining 
for market-gardeners an equal claim to compensation with 
regular farmers. The honourable member for Ipswich, 
indeed, wished to go still further, and to make the Bill 
applicable to all tenancies, whether weekly or yearly, 
including, of course, cottage gardens. Mr. Dodson de- 
clined to accede to this proposal, and consented to do 
away with the limit of extent only on condition that the 
limit of time should be retained. In this form the 
clause went up to the other House, when Lord Camper- 
down carried the amendment we have mentioned restoring 
the limit of two acres, but saving the rights of the 
market-gardeners which the House of Commons had 
recognized. Lord Kimberley suggested that the limit 
of one acre would meet the requirements of the case ; 
and it is quite possible that this may be the ultimate 
arrangement. 

Some limit of this kind appears to us absolutely neces- 
sary if the Bill is not to exercise a very injurious effect 
upon the allotment system. There may be holders of 
allotments who are tenants at will, and others who are 
weekly tenants ; but many, if not the great majority, are 
yearly tenants, and would come under the operation of 
the Act unless expressly exempted from it. It is pos- 
sible that some confusion may have arisen from the fact 
that in those parts of England where cottage gardens are 
uncommon the allotments are often called gardens : a 
name which may also be derived from the purpose for 
which they were originally intended — the growth of 
fruit and vegetables, and not of corn. Be this as it may, 
however, many agricultural labourers are yearly tenants 
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of their rood or two roods of gronnd ; and to place them 

in the position which the preeent Bill contempIateR foi 
the regular tenant-farmer would defeat one of the prin- 
cipal ohjecta for the sake of which the allotment Bjetem 
deserves to be encouraged. That object is the promotion 
of orderly and thrifty habits among the agricultural 
poor. Au allotraecfc is not let to an agricultural labourer 
aa B, farm is let to a farmer, that he may live by it and 
make the cultivation of it his bnaines^. Hib bnsineBS re- 
mains what it wae : he is a carter, or plonghman, or 
shepherd, or Ledger and ditcher, or general labourer, as 
the case may be ; and by the wages so earned he supports 
himself and his family. The allotment is a iraptpyov, 
something at which he can labour when his proper day's 
■work is over, and which adds a few pounds, perhaps as 
much as four or five, to his yearly income ; but it is not 
what he mainly depends upon, the loss of which would 
be the loss of his livelihood. Here is a wide difference 
between a farmer and the holder of an allotment which 
the House of Commons should bear in mind. To deprive 
a man of his allotment is not the serious thing which it 
is to deprive him of his farm, be it small or lai^e — three 
acres, thirty aures, or three hundred acres. The allot- 
ment is mainly useful as a constant incentive to and 
guarantee for good conduct. It is a small benefit over 
and above the returns of the "regular branch of in- 
dustry " pursued by the agricultural labourer, and may 
most legitimately he made use of for the promotion of 
sobriety and morality. As it is, the Hjstem is found to 
be a most efficient instrument for good in the hands of 
those who now administer it. But change the nature of 
an allotment — make the holder of it as independent of 
his landlord as the tenant of an ordinary farm is meant 
to be by this Bill — and this salutary influence of the 
system if 
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So much, tlie better, we think we hear our Radical 
philanthropists exclaim. Virtuous habits, if men are 
indebted for them to the parson and the squire, are as 
degrading as vicious ones. They are poisoned at the 
source. Neat cottages, well-clad children, empty public- 
houses, full churches may be good things in their way, 
perhaps; but they are purchased at an awful price if 
they come of feudal and ecclesiastical influence. Better 
far the scowling brow, the slovenly dress, the drink, the 
blasphemy, and the brutality, if they denote indepen- 
dence of mind and a contempt for the patronage of gentle- 
folk. With this argument against the moral benefits of 
the allotment system we confess ourselves incapable of 
coping. But, if the enthusiasts who rely on it can con- 
descend to mere ordinary common sense they will see 
that it is only a system of promotion by merit which ought 
not surely to be condemned by them. The allotment 
system works on that principle ; and to revolutionize it 
as it will be revolutionized, unless Lord Camperdown's 
amendment, or Lord Kimberley's compromise be adopted, 
will be to make it at once so vexatious and so useless 
that we are persuaded it would soon be abandoned. 



PEASANT FARMING. 



September 2, 1885. 

The value of peasant farming, like so many other impor- 
tant questions which occupy the attention of reformers, 
depends on both moral and material considerations. If 
the results of the system are shown to be unfavourable 
to agriculture, we cannot dismiss the subject till we 
have considered its influence on character ; nor can we 
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reet satisfied with this till we have ascertained exactly a 
what price it is purchased in the shape of diminishei 
production. Now, there can be no donbt, we think, tha 
there is an overwhelming preponderance of evideuci 
against the purely material advantages of peasant farm 
ing. It is not as if it were an experiment ahont to Ix 
tried in England for the first time. It haa already existec 
in this country on a large scale, and died away, no donbt 
before the progress of social conditions nnfqivoarable t( 
its continnonce. What is more, survivals of it are stil 
to be met with in sufficient numbers to enable ns to fora 
some opinion of 'what the state of English agricnltan 
would be, should it ever again become the rule, as it vai 
formerly, instead of the exception. In the north ol 
England, and in the eastern counties (districts certainly 
not peopled by an inferior race of peasantry), in tht 
dales of Cumberland and the Fen districts of Lincoln. 
sbire, peasant proprietors are to be found in considerable 
numbers : with one uniform result, if we may judge froa 
evidence which there is no ground for suspecting of par. 
tiality. Bad farming, slovenly habits, ignorance, poverty, 
and debt are their prevailing characteristics. In the Islt 
of Asholme, with an exceptionally fertile soil exactly 
suitable for spade husbandry, the proprietors are all in 
debt, at the mercy of the nearest lawyer who holds 
mortgages on their land, and are obliged to do At« bidding 
at all events, whatever they may say to the countrj 
gentlemen. " They appear to be prosperous," says Mr, 
Stanhope, one of the Commissioners for inquiring into 
the employment of women and children on agriculture ; 
" but they are more hardly worked and less well fed and 
housed than the hired labourer." To whatever quarter 
of England the inquirer may turn, he will receive nearly 
the same answer from every competent witness whose 
opinion he may ask. 
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The statements wliioli liave recently appeared in a 
series of letters in tlie Times show that the conditions of 
the qnestion are the same now as they were when this 
evidence was given. Nothing has occurred in the. mean- 
time to improve the prospects of peasant farming, and a 
good deal, we should say, to make them worse. Nor does 
it strengthen the argument on their behalf to appeal to 
the example of other countries. But what says a corre- 
spondent of the Times, M. Antoine Salmon, of the Swiss 
system ? He says that the cultivators of very small 
farms in Switzerland " are as a rule prosperous and 
well-to-do people." What he means is the converse- 
namely, that prosperous and well-to-do people are the 
cultivators of small farms. For what does he add ? 
" But " — and there is a world in this hut — " such small pro- 
prietors have usually some extra occupation.'* Of course 
they have, or they would not be prosperous and well-to-do. 
Go into any ordinary country village in England, and 
you will always find that the man who is doing well with 
a few acres of ground is the publican, the butcher, or 
the shopkeeper — the man who in a bad year has other 
resources to fall back upon. Further letters in the 
jOimes tell us the same thing of the peasantry of the 
Auvergne and the Tyrol ; and the solitary witness in 
favour of the French peasantry does not say what part 
of France he refers to, and whether to corn-farming or 
market-gardening. There are exceptional circumstances 
and conditions under which little farms may be cultivated 
to considerable advantage. That is not denied for one 
moment. The question is, what is the general rule with 
regard to this system of agriculture ? 

Such being its material aspects, what have its advocates 
to say for it from a moral point of view to counteract the 
heavy drawbacks which the political economist detects 
in it ? They will tell us that it fosters independence. 

S 
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This is Mr. Hall's assertion in a recent letter to the Times, 
He contrasts the erect and independent bearing of the 
French peasant with " the slouching gait " of the English, 
agrionltural labourer. But this is rather a slender 
foundation on which to rear so considerable a superstruc- 
ture. The English peasant in his movements is certainly 
not a model of grace. We have no "gay grandsires 
skilled in gestic lore," it is true; but we very much 
doubt whether the gait of the agricultural labourer is 
the result of servility or timidity. But, to let that pass, 
what does this cry of independence really come to ? To 
begin with, the peasant-proprietor in England, if not 
under the thumb of a landlord, would be under the thumb 
of a mortgagee, and not a bit more independent really 
than the ordinary labourer. Supposing the worst to be 
true that is said of the country gentleman, the peasant 
would only have exchanged one kind of coercion for 
another : the pressure of the squire for the pressure of 
the lawyer ; the influence of a neighbour for the influence 
of a stranger; and, in our opinion, he would find the 
little finger of the latter heavier than the loins of the 
former. In the second place, the cry involves nothing 
less than this : that, as all service is detrimental to in- 
dependence, all service ought to be abolished ; for agri- 
cultural service is no worse than any other. But service 
is one of the conditions of modern society which nobody 
proposes to abolish ; and why therefore supersede it in 
favour of a particular class, at the cost of deranging our 
whole agricultural system and diminishing " the food of 
the people " ? We are strongly in favour of a certain 
number of small farms being reserved on every extensive 
estate, for the occupation of deserving labourers who 
have succeeded in life by means of the same virtues as 
are needful to success in every other sphere. But this 
is a very different thing from " cutting England into 
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ribbons" to be distribnted among tlie peasantry at 
large. 



LA.NDLOEDS AND ALLOTMENTS.* 

March 19, 1886. 

This is tlie title of a book, very opportunely published, 
by the Earl of Onslow, with the assistance on the more 
purely legal parts of the subject of Mr. Hall Hall, of 
Lincoln's Inn. The object of it is to show not only what 
has already been done by the landlords of England and 
Wales, but also what they are prepared to do towards 
the provision of allotment grounds for the peasantry, and 
to disprove that necessity for compulsory legislation which 
the Radicals insist upon. The present volume is only an 
instalment of the full and complete treatise which we are 
shortly to expect ; but it contains so much important 
matter that a short summary of the principal points 
brought out in it will be welcome, we are sure, to all who 
take an interest in the subject. 

Lord Onslow has begun by collecting information from 
all landlords with whom he was personally acquainted ; 
but he limited himself to the owners of estates of not 
less than 3,000 acres, and the results of his inquiry do 
not include any of the allotments which are let by clergy- 
men or farmers. We therefore find in his pages only a 
small proportion of what has really been done in this 
direction during the present century. But even within 

* '* Landlords and Allotments : the History and Present Condition of 
the AUotment System." By the Earl of Onslow. And a Treatise on 
the Law relating to Allotments of Land, &c., &c. By T. Hall Hall, 
M.A., of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law. (London: Longmans and 
Co. 1886.) 
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these narrow limits are connted no fewer tlian 248 owners 
of large estates, situated in all quarters of the kingdom, 
who have either long ago provided allotments for the 
labourers, or are ready to do so if required ; and as there 
is no reason to suppose that the particular friends of 
Lord Onslow are either more or less in favour of the 
system than landlords in general, we may fairly conclude 
that the great majority of landowners have acted in the 
same manner. 

But what is perhaps still more interesting at the pre- 
sent moment is the conclusive evidence to be found in 
this volume of the unwillingness of labourers in many 
cases to accept allotments when offered to them at the 
ordinary rent of the district. No fewer than twenty-two 
proprietors state that in their own neighbourhoods the 
supply exceeds the demand. And these reports come 
from the following counties: Sussex, Shropshire, War- 
wickshire, Gloucestershire, Oxfordshire, Norfolk, North- 
amptonshire, Herefordshire, Kent, Leicestershire, York- 
shire, Berkshire, and Wiltshire. In the second place, we 
have here abundant proof that the labourers rather shrink 
from " small holdings," and greatly prefer allotments 
which they can cultivate without losing their wages. 
Lord Dormer, in particular, whose estates lie in War- 
wickshire and Buckinghamshire, states that "two or 
three of the allotment-holders applied for each vacant 
one till they made up to seven or eight acres. Result 
was heavy loss when bad times came ; discouragement to 
occupy more than one allotment. Three or four labourers 
have had holdings of from three to four acres each. 
When young and active they lived very hard lives, and 
when old sank into extreme poverty." Mr. Parker Jervis 
says of the labourers in Staffordshire and Warwickshire, 
that they " do not care to have large allotments ; " and 
Lady Brooke, writing of Essex, Leicestershire, North- 
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amptonshire, Cambridgeshire, and Middlesex, says tliat 
the labourers in these counties would not take more than 
from an eighth to a quarter of an acre. The fact is they 
all know that holders of three, four, and five acres, un- 
less under very exceptional circumstances, are sure to go 
the way of Lord Dormer's small occupiers : they prefer 
regular wages and no risk. The reader may see, too, 
from the tables given by Lord Onslow, what is the rent 
which is usually asked for allotments. Of the 248 re- 
turns, about 70 give the rent of allotments as rather higher 
than the ordinary farms ; but this is only to cover the 
various expenses, including rates and taxes, which fall 
upon the landlord. In 19 cases the rents are much lower 
than the ordinary agricultural rent, and in the remaining 
157 cases they are exactly the same. 

There is an excellent chapter on voluntary versus com- 
pulsory allotments, in which we are reminded of Mr. 
Goschen's speech of last January, objecting to Mr. Col- 
lings's Bill because it would undermine the sense of duty 
on the landlord's part. But that is just what the Radicals 
desire. Mr. Everett, whose remarks we quoted in our 
columns the other day, says that the object of Mr. Oollings 
and his confederates is to destroy property in land. 
Doubtless this is the object of a great many of them ; but 
there are more far-sighted ones, who see that the surest 
way of attaining the great object of their ambition is to 
destroy the whole moral influence of the landlords — an 
influence depending on the. discharge of local duties and 
the exercise of administrative functions, the abolition of 
which is the most certain means of destroying their hold 
upon the people. Mr. Gladstone himself has told us how 
admirably those duties are discharged. And Lord Onslow's 
little book will show that for nearly the last hundred 
years they have been promoting a system which Mr. Col- 
lings and others describe as a novel experiment, if not, 
indeed, as quite a new discovery. 
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SMALL HOLDINGS. 

August 16, 1886. 

The first general meeting of the shareliolders of " The 
Small Farm and Labourers' Land Company " was held 
last week at the Westminster Palace Hotel. The com- 
pany has only been in existence one year, and the 
Report presented by the directors deals only with the 
estate at Lambonme, in Berkshire, which was presented 
to the company by Lord Wantage, though accepted on 
the understanding that it will be paid, for if the com- 
pany succeeds. More than half the estate, which was 
not suitable for the company's purposes, has been sold» 
and the remaining portion is now valued at a sum equal 
to that which Lord Wantage gave for the whole. This 
sum, however, amounting to £4,110, is placed to the 
company's' liabilities and credited to their "reserve 
fund." The net profit on the working of the estate 
between May, 1885, and June, 1886, is £774i 17s, ; and 
it is out of this that the dividend of 5 per cent, advised 
by the directors will be paid. The shareholders' capital 
consists of 100,000 shares of £1 each, and of this amount 
£5,722 is paid up. So far, therefore, the experiment has 
been conducted on sound business principles, and no 
attempt has been made to throw dust in the eyes of the 
public by payiag dividend out of capital. The balance- 
sheet represents what it is possible for a landowner to do 
who devotes his own land to this purpose. If the land 
had previously to be bought, and especially if bought 
upon compulsion, the result very often would be 
different. 

The estate now in the hands of the company is a little 
under 200 acres. The soil, on the whole, appears to be 
of average quality, not fit for wheat, but growing excellent 
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crops of oats, barley, and potatoes. It is not suitable for 
steam operations, as the land is too billy and tbe water 
supply is insufficient. If farmed in tbe ordinary manner 
it would require about ten horses ; but as a good deal is 
cultivated by the spade, some saving is effected in that 
respect. It is^ now let out in farms ranging in size from 
thirt-een to thirty-five acres, at an average rental of 285. 
an acre ; the tenants having the option of purchase. 
Only one farm, however, has as yet been sold, and of this 
particular purchaser Lord Wantage gave an interesting 
account. Ho is a man who came from the north of 
England, where he seems to have saved money as an 
agricultural labourer. He has got seventeen acres, and 
is able to pay a good rent and redeem his land gradually 
at the same time. He has built his own house at a cost 
of £75, a cow-house and a shed besides, and has fenced 
in his little property, which now bears four acres of good 
barley and four of oats ; there being grass enough for a 
dairy and a stock of poultry, which bring him in £1 a week. 
He will sell his com for £50 or £60, and in his spare 
time he works on the road for 12«. a week. It is neces- 
sary to point out, however, that this said " spare time " 
cannot be a great deal ; and that the care of seventeen 
acres of land, even when half of it is grass, is quite 
incompatible with regular farm-work and the receipt of 
regular wages as an agricultural labourer. Even, how- 
ever, without this addition to his income he would be 
comfortably off ; and we have never had any doubt at all 
that small holdings which one man can cultivate for himself 
without the expense of a horse, if acquired in a legitimate 
manner, would answer. Here, we see, is a man who has 
been sufficiently thrifty and skilful to save money for 
himself, thereby giving evidence of the possession of those 
qualities which enable a man to succeed in life wherever 
he is placed, and would certainly enable any English 
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peasant to make a good lining on a small farm. Thes< 
are tbe men for whom snch holdings shonld be reserved 
But this is a vaetly different thing from placing lano 
acquired with borrowed money at the disposal of tb( 
agricnltnral labonrers indiscriminately, and propOBin| 
that when they cannot pay the rent it Ehonld be made 
good out of the rates. It is jnst because the volnntary 
system must necessarily be regulated by this distinction 
that it is 80 infinitely preferable to the compulsory system. 
The peasant who acqnires a farm by means of hie own 
savings, amassed by years of industry and self-denial, 
acqnires it by a natural and self-acting law, which is 
almost a guarantee for his prosperity, and must alwayE 
be at the bottom of all healthy and permanent prosperity. 
To try to force by legislation what can only be really 
lasting and beneficial if allowed to grow naturally and 
spontanebusly, is a mistake characteristic of the age we 
live in, but a most deep and disastrous one for all that. 

The directors desire, very properly, to set the hrigbtei 
side of their undertaking before the public ; and it le 
clear that as far as it has gone it promises to be a geanine 
success. But two or three points still remain to be con- 
sidered before we can accept the evidence even of the 
Lamboume Estate as conclusive proof of the policy oi 
introducing the system of small holdiogs on a large scale, 
We may take it for granted that none of the Lamboume 
tenants continue to work as hon& jlde agricultural 
labourers. They may, of course, be occasional labourers, 
and eke o(H the profits of their land by a few weeks' 
wages in the year. But no more. What, however, we 
should like to know is this : namely, how many of them 
are farmers, and nothing else ; and whether we should 
not find on inquiry that the majority of them combined 
some other calling with agriculture. The village carrier, 
the botcher, the publican, can always do well with fifteen 
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or twenty acres of land. It is the man who trusts to 
his twenty acres, and his twenty acres alone, by whose 
success the experiment must be judged. It is being tried, 
we think, at Lambourne under fair conditions, where 
arable and pasture land are mixed together in about 
equal proportions, aijid where no great town is suflBciently 
near at hand to enable the farmer to be a market-gardener. 
When either this is the case, or so much of the land is 
grass that all farms are virtually dairy-farms, the condi- 
tions are exceptional ; and it is impossible to argue from 
the results so obtained to the probable results of the 
same system in all parts of England. If these small 
farmers, being small farmers and nothing else, are found 
to thrive at Lambourne for one or two generations, 
the event will go far to establish the soundness of the 
priDciple in general. But this brings us to the second 
consideration which it is necessary to take into account 
before making up our minds upon the subject ; and this 
is that it is far too soon as yet to pronounce on the 
working of the Lambourne system. The first occupiers 
of the new farms are almost sure to be men of exceptional 
qualifications, who have brought some capital to the 
business and have spent it- on improving the land. We 
must wait a little while to see how long this can be kept 
up, and how far the tenant's profits will enable him to 
renew the fertility of the soil when the effect of his first 
outlay shall begin to be exhausted. We must not be 
satisfied with the success of two or three individuals. 
We must wait to see how the land prospers. No one can 
have studied the Report of the Commissioners for Inquiry 
into the Employment of Women and Children in Agri- 
culture (1867-70) without being struck with the over- 
whelming amount of evidence which it contains against 
the working of la 'petite culture — evidence derived from 
the condition of those districts where it has long prevailed 
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and has had time to develop all the seeds of good and 
evil which it contains. We do not mean to say that 
even this evidence is conclusive; bnt it cannot be set 
aside in deference to a few experiments in which all is 
couleur de rose at the commencement, bnt which have 
still to mn the risks of bad seasons, falling prices, and 
a gradually impoverished soil, all combining to weigh 
down to the ground the small cultivator whose little 
capital has long since been exhausted and who has nothing 
but his profits to depend upon. 

All honour to the liberality and generosity of those 
landowners who are resolved to give the experiment a 
fair chance ; for if it succeeds, the blesfeings they will 
have conferred, not only on the labourers but on all 
classes connected with the land and rural society in. 
general, cannot be over-estimated. To restore the old 
cheerfulness, loyalty, and contentment of the English 
peasantry, wherever these qualities have been temporarily 
obscured, is, in fact, to solve one of the great political 
problems of the present day, and to reconcile democracy 
with the permanence of existing institutions. We most 
earnestly hope that all the efforts which have been 
made in this direction will meet with the success which 
they deserve. But, unfortunately, there are still two 
sides to the picture ; and unless we look firmly upon the 
dark side as well as the light, we run the risk not only 
of disappointing ourselves, but all whom we have led to 
believe in the practicability of a scheme which does not 
bear the test of experience. We have to remember, how- 
ever, that even a partial failure, which we trust may not 
occur, does not necessarily mean a universal failure ; and 
that the small-holding system may succeed admirably 
in some districts though it is not suitable for all. In 
conclusion, we will merely point out that this is totally 
distinct from the allotment system, which stands upon. 
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its own merits, and is liable to none of tlie difficulties 
attaching to the general adoption of the process now on 
trial in Berkshire. 



THE LAW OF ALLOTMENTS.* 

September, 1886. 

This is a work that has been long wanted. It brings to- 
gether within a portable compass not only the whole law 
upon the subject of allotments embodied in the various 
Acts of Parliament which have been enacted from the 
reign of Elizabeth down to the present time, and which 
are all printed in full ; but also a complete list of all 
other Acts of Parliament, Bills, reports, and papers which 
bear directly or indirectly on the question. It is in- 
tended, says the author, as " a handbook for landlords, 
glebe-owners, parish officers, allotment wardens, trustees 
of charities, and others who let allotments, as well as for 
their tenants and advisers ; " and was originally meant to 
form part of Lord Onslow's work upon allotments. li 
was found, however, that the two together would make 
too bulky a volume, so that it has been necessary to 
publish them separately. 

The interest of such a work for the public at large 
lies not in those legal, details which must be mastered by 
all lessors and managers of allotments, so much as in the 
general principles to which the author calls attention* 
and in those elementary questions connected with the 

* <' The Law of Allotments; Being a Treatise on the Law Relating 
to the Allotment of Land for the Labouring Poor. With the Statutes 
and Notes and a Collection of Forms and Precedents.*' By T. Hall Hall> 
M.A. (London : Longmansi Green, and Co. 1886.) 
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whole system wbich every one must be presumed capable 
of understanding who has given any serious thought to 
it. In the first place, then, what is an " allotment " ? It 
may mean, of course, any piece of land allotted to any- 
body ; and technically, says Mr. Hall, it applies only to 
pieces of land appropriated under an enclosure award ; 
but he uses it throughout in its popular sense, namely, 
** as a small piece of land let to a person to be cultivated 
by him as an aid to his sustenance, but not in substitution 
for his labour for wages." The allotment proper is such a 
plot of ground as the agricultural labourer can cultivate 
at his spare moments, with such help as his own family 
may be able to afford him, and in no way trenching on 
the Saturday night's wages. " When the land,'* says Mr. 
Hall, ** is large enough to become the main object of the 
tenant's labour, it is, in the phrase of the day, called a 
small holding rather than an allotment." It is important, 
he adds, to distinguish the two things, " as their political 
and social import differ widely, though in point of law 
there is not much difference." He also reminds us of 
another distinction which it is perhaps equally necessary 
to bear in mind ; and that is, that an allotment is a piece 
of land detached from the labourer's cottage, and that 
when it is close to it it is a cottage-garden. The latter, 
ho says truly, is usually considered a much better thing 
for the tenant ; and the allotment is only a substitute for 
it. There is, however, another term in use which is 
perhaps the best description of an allotment, as some- 
thing which is neither a cottage-garden nor a small hold- 
ing, and that is " field-garden," which exactly expresses 
what an allotment is intended to be — namely, a small 
plot to be cultivated as a garden, but lying in the fields 
at a little distcince from the village. When people talk 
of the necessity of having allotments close to the 
labourer's cottage they are confounding two different 
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things — an allotment and a cottage-garden. In the En- 
closure Acts what we call an allotment is always, if we 
understand Mr. Hall, called a field-garden. 

With regard to the size of allotments, the different 
opinions which exist are due solely to the different agri- 
cultural conditions which prevail in different parts of the 
country ; but on an average it will be found that half 
an acre is quite large enough. Evidence to this effect 
may be found in the Report of the Commission for In- 
quiry into the Employment of Women and Children in 
Agriculture, which is mentioned by Mr. Hall as a store- 
house of valuable information, and also in the Report of 
the Poor Law Commissioners of 1834. Both of these 
reports embrace the whole of England and Wales, and 
are free from the slightest suspicion of bias one way or 
the other. Mr. Hall would have done well to quote the 
concluding paragraph of this part of their Report : 
" Since it appears that land may be let to labourers on 
profitable terms, the necessity for any public inquiry on 
these points seems to be at an end. A practice which is 
beneficial to both parties, and is known to be so, may be 
left to the care of their own self-interest. The evidence 
shows that it is rapidly extending ; and we have no doubt 
that as its utility is perceived it will spread still more 
rapidly, and that experience will show, if it has not 
already shown, on what mutual stipulations it can best 
be effected." Experience has abundantly fulfilled this 
prophecy. 

With regard to the comparative advantages of the 
voluntary and compulsory systems Mr. Hall himself 
speaks strongly : — 

The allotments let voluntarily by private landowners aire probably 
twenty times as nomerons as those let under special Acts of Parliament. 
Moreover, the volantary system is capable of indefinite expansion in 
the mode most calculated to suit local convenience ,* while a statutory 



